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vast  a  social  and  political  revolution  no  civi^  I 
nefits  are  to  proceed.  Politics  will  be  as  corrupj 
ever.  The  proportion  of  incompetent  and  ur^ 

>rthy  voters  will  not  be  lessened.  There  will  b  * 
improvement,  no  reform,  no  progress.  He  thai 
righteous  will  probably  be  righteous  still, _h']j 
io  he  that  is  unrighteous  will  be  unrigh 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  WOMAN-  SUFFRAGE. 

"COMMON  SENSE"  APPLIED  TO  WOMAN  . 
SUFFRAGE  By  Mary  Putnam-Jacobi,  M.  D. 
Pp.  236.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.) 

I  THE  WOMEN’S  CONQUEST  OF  NEW-YORK.  Byl 
a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  1908.  [ 
Pp.  84.  (Harper  &  Brothers.) 

What  is  "common  sense”?  Almost  Invariably  each  I 
I  party  to  a  controversy  declares  his  to  be  the  com-] 
jmon-sen-e  side  of  it.  and  identifies  common  sense! 
(with  some  sort  of  abstract,  perpetual  and  universal  | 
(truth  of  which,  of  course,  he  is  himself  the  reposi¬ 
tory  and  guardian.  There  is  no  more  formidable! 
(■weapon  in  all  the  armory  of  dialectics  than  this.r 
[Nothing  can  be  more  crushing  to  your  opponent! 
Ithan  to  tell  him  he  is  devoid  of  common  sense,  norl 
Imore  conclusively  triumphant  for  yourself  than  to! 
|claim  a  monopoly  thereof.  The  oracular  definition, I 
however,  seems  to  be  far  astray.  Common  sense  is! 
no  infallible  touch-tone,  no  abstract  law  and  proph-T 
ecy.  The  late  Laureate  measured  it  more  truly  when! 
he  spoke  of  "the  common  sense  of  most.”  There  was! 
once  a  popular  belief  that  the  earth  was  flat  and! 
jlxed,  and  that  the  sun  moved  around  it.  That  wasl 
Jthe  "common-sense”  view  of  the  solar  system,  andl 
(Galileo's  notions  were  as  contrary  and  as  repugnant! 
Ito  the  common  sense  of  his  period  as  are  Brother! 
(jasper's  to-day.  As  good  Republicans  we  believe  ini 
|the  rule  of  the  majority,  and  we  believe  that  the| 
najority  is  generally  right,  Matthew  Arnold’s  elo¬ 
quent  essay  on  "Numbers”  to  the  contrary  notwlth-l 
Btanding.  But  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  say  that! 
[the  majority  never  makes  a  mistake;  else  would| 
our  Government  be  more  perfect  than  it  is. 

In  applying  so-called  common  sense  \o  the  con-| 
Bideration  of  woman  suffrage,  therefore,  Dr.  Jacobi | 
Imakes  no  valid  appeal  to  infallible  abstractions,  but! 
(merely  to  the  current  beliefs  and  practices  of  her| 
Ifellow-cltizens— if,  indeed,  citizenship  be  properly  an| 
ittribute  of  her  sex.  She  seeks  to  show  that  the| 
(logical  sequence  of  those  beliefs  and  practices  is  thel 
(granting  of  the  suffrage  to  women.  Her  train  ofl 
gument  is  partly  historical,  partly  analogical.  Ini 
only  seven  vocations  were  open  to  women. r 
teachers,  seamstresses,  dressmakers, | 
/actory-hands  and  jhousehold  serv^ 
^ess  than  354  subdivisions  of^ 

Isuaded  that  women  should  be  permit ferCWsnLf 
Ithe  evils  which  their  brothers  do.  But  on  the  com-l 
Imon-sense  ground  of  promoting  the  common  good,! 
[what  appeal  does  such  an  arrangement  make?l 
(Though  sounded  in  the  public  ear  from  now  until! 
loomsday,  it  would  scarcely  make  a  corporal’s^ 
juard  of  converts. 

Biit  the  absence  of  good  implies  at  least  a  posl 
Llbillty  of  the  presence  of  evil.  If  woman  suffrage! 
vrill  do  the  State  no  good,  there  is  danger  that  l’| 
will  do  actual  harm,  for  great  forces  are  seldom! 
leutral.  In  the  second  of  the  two  volumes  before] 
us  we  have  an  entertaining,  if  sometimes  grew- 
some,  portrayal  of  the  imagined  results  of  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  suffrage  to  illiterate  and  vieious| 
vomen.  The  work  is .  palpably  a  burlesque,  or 
it  least  a  vast  exaggeration  of  fancy,  written  in! 
the  style  of  "The  Battle  of  Dorking”  and  simila^ 
brochures  of  twenty  years  ago.  It  purports  to  give! 
|an  old  man’s  story,  told  in-  195S,  of  the  women’s! 
conquest  of  New-York,  and  the  evils  that  fol-f 
bowed  thereupon.  Woman  suffrage  was  granted! 
In  1894,  as  a  good-natured  experiment,  and  also! 
(through  the  designing  machinations  of  Tammany! 
[Hall.  The  immediate  result  was  that  by  the  votes! 
of  the  "Kitchen  Brigade”  the  Tammany  majority! 
|n  New-York  was  so  vastly  increased  as  to  make  all! 
opposition  futile.  Then,  realizing  their  power,  the| 
vomen  formed  an  "Area  League,”  which  quite] 
out-Tammanyed  Tammany  itself,  and  actually] 
Irove  that  redoubtable  organization,  for  self-de-] 
|fence,  into  the  reform  opposition.  But  over  all] 
other  forces  combined  the  "Area  League”  trl- 1 
lumphed,  elected  an  obstreperous  ex-cook,  Bridget! 
lO’Dowd,  Mayor— or  Mayoress,  as  our  author  has  | 
(t — and  gained  absolute  control  of  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment.  Corruption,  Incompetent  administration] 
fcnd  tyranny  over  the  male  sex  followed  to  an  al¬ 
most  inconceivable  degree,  until  at  last  the  menl 
revolted,  and  by  sheer  brute  force — "an  appeal  to] 
primitive  natural  law,”  says  our  author— turned] 
Ithe  women  out,  abolished  woman  suffrage,  and| 
Restored  the  status  quo  ante  1891. 

The  book  is  shrewdly  conceived,  though  it  shows  | 
considerable  decline  of  Interest  toward  the  close.  | 
a.nd  it  has  a  certain  degree  of  verisimilitude.  It  I 
pharos,  however,  the  weakness  of  all  burlesques  | 
md  travesties,  and  that  weakness  at  more  than  I 
one  point  is  fatal.  It  will  amuse  all  readers,  and] 
grhaps  strengthen  the  convictions  of  those  who| 
advance  agree  with  its  sld 


Fjstry  were  ojJP^^o  them,'  into  w^ 

&, 600, 000  women  had  entered.  Thus  wol 
(longer  an  exclusively  dependent  class.  They  ht? 

1  become  largely  self-supporting  and  industrially 
(productive,  and  their  work  is  no  longer  confined  tol 
(the  personal  service  of  their  male  relatives.  Again,] 
(a  generation  or  two  ago  all  a  woman’s  property.  ] 
lreal  and  personal,  even  her  clothing  and  gifts  re- 
[celved  by  her  in  childhood,  were  by  law  handed ] 
[over  to  the  absolute  control  of  her  husband;  every] 
(cent  of  her  earnings  belonged  to  him;  she  could] 
(make  no  will,  give  no  power  of  attorney,  make  no| 
contract,  engage  in  no  business,  and  she  had  no] 
control  nor  guardianship  over  her  own  children.  To-I 
(day  all  this  Is  changed,  and  the  wife  is  recognized] 
|by  law  as  the  equal  partner  of  her  husband  and 
not  as  a  serf  or  chattel.  Here,  then,  is  a  legal| 
emancipation  as  noteworthy  as  the  industrial.  As] 
[for  the  progress  made  in  intellectual  affairs,  it  is] 
bo  much  in  evidence  as  scarcely  to  need  mention.  I 
(Men  now  living  remember  when  there  was  not  oneJ 
high  school  for  girls  In  America.  Even  young  men! 
jmember  when  women  In  this  very  city  were  ln-T 
Kilted  and  almost  mobbed,  for  seeking  to  study! 
nedicine.  To-day  women’s  seminaries  and  col-j 
[leges  are  legion;  co-education  prevails  In  leading! 
universities  in  America.  England  and  France,! 
vornen  are  taking  far  more  than  their  numerical! 
khare  of  academic  honors,  aijd  they  are  making  thelrl 
vay  In  all  the  learned  professions  with  credit  to| 
[hemselves  and  with  profit  to  mankind. 

The  old  order,  then,  has  changed,  and  given  place! 
ko  new;  and  the  logical  sequence  to  this  Industrial,! 
legal  and  intellectual  emancipation,  Dr.  Jacobi  ar~r 
^ues,  is  political  emancipation— the  right  to  vote 
nd  to  hold  office.  It  Is  observed  that  the  opposi-l 
Jon  to  this  last  step  Is  practically  identical  witlf 
lhat  offered  in  turn  to  each  preceding  one.  The^ 
Culminations  against  woman  suffrage  on  Biblical 
grounds  are  an  echo  of  those  similarly  made  oni 
(similar  grounds  against  woman’s  desire  to  own! 
property,  to  engage  in  lawful  industry,  and  to  ac-l 
quire  intellectual  culture.  Many  to-day  remember) 
veil  how  an  English  Anti-Slavery  Convention  re-1 
Ifused  to  recognize  two  delegates  from  America  be-| 
(cause  they  were  women,  and  all  puplic  function! 
for  women  was  "In  defiance  of  God’s  ordinance.”  ] 
^nd  immediately  thereafter  the  Congregational  and  I 
(Methodist  churches  of  Massachusetts  were  closed! 
against  anti-slavery  societies,  because  the  latter] 
“set  aside  the  laws  of  God’’  by  allowing  women  toj 
ftspekk  in  p  u  infer  J  'EftvIive^Fr&Vtzl 
[pealed  to  against  the  foundation  of  Mount  Holyoke 
[Seminary;  and  even  within  the  last  score  of  years! 
[the  higher  education  of  women  has  been  in  emi-j 
Jnent  places  solemnly  denounced  as  a  menace  tq" 
[good  morals  and  an  offence  to  the  Christian  re-1 
(ligion.  Seeing  thus  that  only  old  and  oftl 
|  beaten  foes  are  to  be  overcome,  and  that  the  prog! 

I  ress  of  thought  and  of  events  "broadens  slowlj 
|  down  from  precedent  to  precedent,"  Dr.  Jacolf 
concludes  that  the  consummation  for  which  sfj 
I  so  powerfully  pleads  is  both  inevitable  and  imn 
I  nent. 

The  various  arguments  against  woman  suffragl 
|  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  cheifly  old  and  haclj 
(neyed,  are  met  by  Dr.  Jacobi  cleverly  If  not  con 
|vincingly.  Tc  the  most  interesting  and  importar! 
(of  these  her  answer  is  at  least  satisfactory.  W| 
Isuppose  that  In  all  the  controversy  over  this  sufc 
|ject  that  has  raged  during  the  past  season  incon 
|parably  the  strongest  contention  of  the  ”Antis| 
|has  been  tnat  to  grant  the  suffrage  to  wome| 
vould  merely  Increase  the  quantity  and  not  in 
prove  but  rather  actually  degrade  the  quality 
[the  popular  vote,  since  the  illiterate  and  immorl 
vomen  voters,  under  the  manipulation  of  corruf 
bosses,  would  outnumber  the  virtuous,  intelligel 
and  independent.  This  consideration  Is  undeniabl 
pertinent,  and  has  much  weight  with  thoughtf[ 
and  women.  Dr.  Jacobi’s  answer  to  it  is, 

^et  to  see,  nothing  but  "tu  quoque.”  Number] 
Jrankly  concedes,  will  be  changed,  but  not  prl 
portions;  and  the  ignorance  of  ignorant  women  di| 
jfers  in  no  wise  from  that  of  Ignorant  men.  If  th 
(illiterate  or  vicious  man  has  a  right  to  vote,  tq 
(illiterate  or  vicious  woman  should  have  the  san 
right.  Having  made  possible  the  existence  of 
levil  In  one-half  of  the  community,  we  should  n<i 
[hesitate  to  let  the  same  evil  extend  through  tlf 
bther  half  as  well.  That  Is  what  Dr.  Jacobi’s 
puoque"  practically  amounts  to,  and,  we  repea 
Ihe  result  is  not  satisfactory.  It  is  distinctly  dil 
"appointing.  We  are  made  to  understand  that  froil 
fso  vast  a  social  and  political  revolution  no  civ| 
(benefits  are  to  proceed.  Politics  will  be  as  corrujf 
|  as  ever.  The  proportion  of  Incompetent  and  url 
I  worthy  voters  will  not  be  lessened.  There  will  b| 

|  no  Improvement,  no  reform,  no  progress.  He  tha 
|  Is  righteous  will  probably  be  righteous  still,  bij 
|  also  he  that  is  unrighteous  will  be  unrlght^ 

»ct  principle,  we  paay  bfr 


HTl  U-iT  rde.  daugl 
TJames  Hil'.house. 

r  CHQLM — DEYO— On  Wednesday.  October  3.  2 .  a| 

St.  John's  Church.  Yonkers.  X.  V..  by  the  Rev.  Alex! 
ander  B.  Carver,  rector,  Louise  lie  Vier  Deyo  to  TheoJ 
dor  Smldt  Oxholm. 

SMITH — LA  DOMI'S— On  Wednesday  evening.  October 
at  St.  George's  f'hurch.  by  the  Rev.  John  R.  Atkinson! 
Elizabeth  M.  La  Dojnufl  William  E.  F.  Smith,  boilf 
of  this  city. 


Notices  of- marriages  must  be  indorsed  will 
full  name  and  address. 


DIED. 

AUSTIN — At  Farmington,  Maine,  October  2.  1804.  D. 
Austin,  son  of  the  late  Robert  F.  and  Anna  Schuyle) 
Austin,  of  Brooklyn,  aged  41  years. 

Funeral  at  his  late  residence,  Farmington,  Me. 

Interment  in  Greenwood  at  convenience  of  the  family. 
BARLOW— On  Wednesday,  October  3,  Eliza  Collins  Ba 
low,  quietly,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  the  resideno 
of  her  brother,  William  G.  Collins,  No.  330  West  108th 
st.,  New-York  City. 

Funeral  from  the  above  residence  on  Saturday  mornh 
at  11  o'clock. 

Interment  private. 

CARY — In  Brooklyn.  October  2.  Ellen  Elizabeth  LutheJ 
Cary,  daughter  of  the  late  George  W.  Luther  and  Fha‘ 
Andrews  Luther,  of  Albany,  and  wife  of  Edward  C« 

The  funeral  will  be  private  and  the  interment  at 
bany,  N.  Y. 

CLARKE — Rev.  Asbury  C.  Clarke,  at  his  resideno 
519  Halsey-st..  Brooklyn.  Wednesday,  October  3. 

Funeral  services  at  Grace  Presbyterian  Church.  Stuyvg 
3ant  and  Jefferson  aves.,  Sunday  afternoon,  October -j 
at  half-past  2. 

Interment  private. 

DI LLEN  BACK — In  Summerville,  Mass.,  of  pneumonl.j 
Robert  George  Dlllenback,  youngest  son  of  George 
Ellen  Dlllenback,  of  this  city,  aged  22  years. 

Funeral  and  Interment  will  take  place  in  Chaumont,  Je| 
ferson  County.  N.  Y.,  at  2  p.  m.,  Friday,  October  5. 
DURANT— On  Monday,  October  1,  Edward  A.  Duranfl 
aged  87  years. 

FLEMMING— Entered  into  rest  on  October  1,  at  Mod 
mouth  Beach.  N.  .1.,  James  Flerapiing.  I 

I-Ils  funeral  will  take  place  from  Grace  Church,  cornq 
of  Second  and  Erie  sis.,  Jersey  City,  on  ThursdaJ 
October  4,  at  1  p.  m. 

Kindly  omit  flowers. 

JA KMAN- Entered  into  rest  after  a  lingering  illness.- ol 
Wednesday  evening.  October  3,  1891,  Amancfti  M.  JaiF 
man,  wife  of  the  )al<  /..  H.  Jarman.  I 

Funeral  services  at  h<  r  l  it-  residence,  112  Lefferts  PIqcA 
Brooklyn,  Flrday  evening,  the  5th  Inst.,  at  7;30  o’clocll 
KAHNW FILER— At  Colorado  Springs  October  3,  1804, vil 
Oscar  Kahnweiler,  son  of  the  late  Simon  B.  Kahnweileij 
aged  33  years. 

LATHROP— At.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.P  October  . 
Christine  M.  D.  Lathrop. 

Funeral  services  at  Bethesda  Church,  Saratoga  Springd 
Saturday,  11:16  a.  m.  n 

LEE— On  October  2,  1894,  Fanny  L.  Lee,  eldest  daughtcl 
of  the  into  Cornelius  and  Mary  Moore.  I 

Funeial  services  front  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Mrs! 
William  J.  Orr,  No.  1,779  Topplng-st.,  Tremont,  oi| 


,  m„-  I.i.v  .  .  . .  :  I,  TT-V  in 

I  Friends  Invited. 

I  Carriages  will  meet  the  4:10  p.  m.  train  from  (Oran 
I  central  Depot.  0 

I  Ml  MRS — At  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  October  2,  James  Lawn 
I  Myers,  in  the  48th  year  or  his  age. 

■  Funeral  services  at  his  late  residence.  840  North  Broad 
|  st..  on  Friday,  October  5,  at  3  o’clock  p.  m. 

■  Train  leaves  Liberty-st.  ferry,  N.  J.  C.  R.  IL  at  1:3! 

■  p.  m. 

Friends  are  invited. 

spring  Lake  X.  J..  Tuesday.  October  3, 
I  1804,  Thomas  Ludlow  Ogden.  ' 

J-un-ral  service  will  I,.  l„.|.t  11  SI  Poufs  Chapel  Broacl- 
|  way  anil  Ve«ey-,t..  on  Friday,  October  at  1:30  o'clo  ‘ 

■  he  vestry  of  lrlnlty  Church  are  invited  to  attend. 
lAI.MUR-On  September  30,  at  Paul  Smith’s,  Adlroa 
I  (lacks,  Oliver  Hungerford.  only  son  of  the  late  O.  H 
J  buann  I-Iart  Palmer,  aged  28  years 
■nterment  at  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

October  1.  181M.  at  Dansvllte.  N.  T.( 

1  rile  Vihe  lr  T>'n-  Lprr-  eldest  daughter  of  Oh. 

f-uneral  Pri  "ie  '  •  KlnffsbrlrtK'.  New-York  City. 

[tOLPH— At  Huntington.  L.  I..  October  3.  J.  R.  Rolph. 

|-  uneral  services  will  be  held  at  the  First  Presbyter! 

Oiurolt,  on  Saturday.  October  ti.  at  1:30  p.  m.  ’ 
r-IIIELLr— On  Tuesday,.  October  2.  Fred  eldest  son 
|. Y'' 1  ,h  ' 1 :1 ' 1  lit  '  William  !•:.  Slhell'  Of  this  city. 
Fa?ihU  .  SerV  °r£i3*  the  r 0 ^ 1 1 1 . - rt c e  of  his  mother.  120  E 

■  nTtti-st.,  on  Friday,  October  5,  at  10  a  m 
■Moment  private. 

Thorp— At  her  late  residence,  487  Lsfayelte-ave  Rroo> 

I  Tuesday.  October  i  do*,  li.hiiia Wi-lnw 

lunemf  prh-ate  ^  N,W-Y6,k’  1,1  her  UTth  >oar. 

P^mVo'c’d^^^tt,  ^oJU’tlge  °c,obw 

,h*,cs!!fsl"tp  Reformed  Hutch  Church,  , 
lio'a  in  8t’  an'  °',wlve**  0,1  Thursday,  October  4, 

Members  of  Associate  Alumnae  of  the  N, 
loU.ee  are  requested  io  attend  the  funeral  sort 
jNllliftm  M  °od,  at  Collegiate  Dutch  Church  29th 
■th-u\o..  on  Thursday.  October  4.  at  10  n  m 
|,rnnn.„.l>v  a  ,  ALICE  R.  NORTHROP.'  President. 

■  hur.s.lay  morning  October  4,  at  10  O'clock  ” 

■nterment  at  Norwalk.  Conn.  o  clock. 


prance,  office.  18  East  42d- TefenSne  i 


Special  Notices. 


on.y  in  the  Church  of  Christ’s  Second  Appearing  ll 
the  female— the  Shaker  Church— the  Church  of  th| 
“Great  American  Republic.” 

“That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  thcl 
which  is  born  cf  the  spirit  is  spirit.”  “The  chl’.drerf 
of  this  world  marry,  and  are  given  in  marriage, ’I 
but,  the  children  of  heaven  live  pure,  celibate  livesf 
in  this  world,  and  are  engaged  in  establishing  thJ 
Republic  of  Heaven  on  earth,  where  they  have  all 
things  In  common.  An  attempt  was  made  after  thiJ 
sort  by  the  AposU.es  at  the  day  of  Pentecost;  out! 
wardly  it  was  a  failure,  but  they  left  a  spiritual 
seed  behind  which  culminated  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Shaker  Church,  120  years  ago.  The  seed  took 
root  then,  and  is  now  bearing  its  fruit.  L 

The  Shaker  communities  are  so  many  signs  in  th4 
spiritual  heavens— manifestations  of  the  signs  ol 
the  times— of  Christ  In  the  female  part  of  man. 

Woman  is  the-  natural  organizer  or  earthly  homes, 
and  much  more  so  of  heavenly  homes.  Your  frienJ 
for  equality,  CHARLES  GREAVES.  I 

Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1894. 


RACING  AT  111  YE  It  HEAD,  L.  I. 

The  attendance  at  the  fair  of  the  Suffolk  Count; 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Rlverhead,  L.  I.,  wal 
largely  attended  yesterday.  There  was  considerable 
interest  displayed  in  the  awarding  of  the  prizes" 
as  many  of  the  competitors  had  exhibits  betweej 
which  it  was  hard  to  decide.  The  chief  interest  cen¬ 
tred  In  the  trotting.  In  the  2:32  class,  for  a  pursJ 
of  $250,  John  E.  Carroll’s  Sydney  Smith  won  threl 
straight  heats.  The  best  time  was  2:27.  In  thl 
2:45  class,  for  a  purse  of  $200.  A.  J.  Willett's  Duplef 
won  in  three  straight.  The  best  heat  was  trottel 
in  2:35.  In  the  2:50  class,  for  $150,  Bav  Cross  wo| 
irf  three  straight  heats.  The  best  time  was  2:32$ 


At  the  new  store  of  Cowpertlivrnlt,  Weal 

14th-st.  (no  old  carpets  that  cost  high),  are  the  beaf 
and  cheapest  carpets  in  the  city  from  free  wool. 


Dr.  IV.  A.  Hnmmond’a  Animal  Extracts.  Cert, 
brine  for  the  brain.  Cardlne  Cor  the  heart.  Testlne,  Ovjd 
rlne.  etc.  J.  MILHAU'S  SON.  183  Broadway,  New-York 
or  COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  CO..  Washington. 


Time  is  Lost 

When  you  look  for  furniture  cheaper  than  GEORQfl 
C.  FLINT  CO.’S,  45  West  23d-st. 


AX  EASTERN  RAJAH 


f  ™ail®  for  the  week  ending  October  G  will  closl 

(Promptly  in  all  cases)  at  this  office,  as  follows:  I 

i  THURSDAY— At  6:30  a.  m.  for  Europe,  per  s.  s.  FI 

l  g!sm.arc,S  via  Southampton  and  Hamburg;  at  10  a.  ml 
I  Jama,ea.  Carthagena,  Savanllla  and  Santa  Marthal 
I  Tuscan  Pri??  Prince  (letters  must  be  directed  “po| 
I  Tuscan  Pi  ince  ),  at  11  a.  m.  for  Netherlands  direct  pal 

I  •  ‘per  Werlccndani'”)V  a  Rolterd.am  (Otters  must  be  directed 
m-  tar  D,ucfl!,kis’  per  a.  a.  J.  Wilson] 

I  ,  —  A  "-'LIU  >  A  -'7,  A :  4-30  a.  m.  for  Franco,  Switzerland! 
|?t4!5,  nP“ln'  Portugal,  Turkey  and  British  India,  per  ,1 
Is.  La  Bretagne,  via  Havre;  at  (i:30  a.  m.  for  German!! 
I  E.'r  *•  s-  ,E1£e,  via  Bremen  (letters  for  other  parts  Sl J 
I  Europe  via  Southampton  and  Bremen,  must  be  direct*! 
I  pel  Elbe  );  at  7  a.  m.  (supplementary  I)  a.  m.)  Ml 
I  Europe,  per  s.  s.  Lucanla,  via  Queenstown  (letters  frj 
I  Germany  must  be  directed  "per  Eueanla”)-  at  S  a  ml 
I  b1’1.  s-  *’  Ful(la  (letters  must  be  directed  "dp! 

I  Eu  I:  a(  1°  a-  m.  for  Newfoundland,  per  s.  s  Sllvlafl 
10.  aV  lsuPPletbentary  10:30  n.  m.)  for  Fortunl 
J  Hayt1,  per  s-  s'  Allsa  (letters  fo| 

I  v  m  Llmon,  must  ,)e  directed  "per  AMsa"ll 

at  10:80  a.  in.  for  Campeche.  Chiapas,  Tabasco  and  Vucal 
tan  per  s.  *.  Seguranna  (letters  for  other  Mexican  state! 
and  Cuba  must  be  directed  "per  S-rurnnca")  at  '?l 

J  a.  m.  for  Netherlands  dire.  t.  per  »  .,  Maasdam  vll 

rtotterdam  (litter*  must  be  directed  "per  Maasdam")  ;  i| 
I"1;  Newfoundland,  per  steamer  from  II  all  rail 
I  3  <“  l  n,L  Japan  (specially  addressed  on l'o| 

pe.  s.  s.  Empress  ol  India  (from  Vaneouver),  close  herl 
dally  up  to  October  "S.  at  li:30  p.  in.  Mulls  for  AustrViiI 
(except  West  Australia).  Hawaii'  and  Fiji  Islands  per  s  d 
Arawa  (from  Vancouver),  close  here  daily  after  yfentemtlel 
•1..  and  up  to  October  •«.  at  (1:30  p.  m.  Malls  for  ChinJ 

and  Japan,  p.-  a  a.  Gaelic  (from  San  Francisco)  closl 

here  daily  up  *o  October  10.  at  0:80  p.  m.  Malls  for  A  , J 

tralia  (except  those  for  West  Australia,  which  are  Afd?l 

warded  via  Europe).  Nev.-Z  aland.  Hawaii.  FIJI  anj 
Samoan  Islands,  per  s.  s.  Monowal  (from  San  Franciscml 
I  'lose  here  dally  up  to  October  •Kl.  ut  0:80  p.  m  for  n J 
I  »**  ,al  “f  s’  3-  Campania  w  ith  British  malll 

I  C'r  Australia).  Malls  foi-  Hawaii,  per  s.  s.  Ausiralla  (froij 
I  San  Francisco),  close  here  daily  up  to  October  21  at  O  'cl 
I  p.  m.  Mulls  .o-  China  and  Japan  (specially  a'ddressel 

I  SVe  r>eii  w  S'.^,ac°"ui,  <fr°m  Tacoma),  close  here  daul 

1  m  Mails  for  the  Socletl 

Islands,  pei  ship  City  of  Papeltl  (from  San  Franclsctfl 
I  rlose  here  dal 1  )  up  to  October  2.7.  at  0:80  p.  m.  Malls  fol 
Newfoundland,  by  rail  to  Halifax,  and  thence  by  steamed 

tv5™?,'  ,,hlVffle'  tiall’V  ’U  S::1"  !>  'o-  Malls  fm  Vn'ueToJ 

I  ra  ,  *b  lio/  ■mi.  and  thence  by  steamer,  close  at  thtl 
I  emc6  'rVi  "  at_8:3°  P  ni  Malls  for  Cuba  close  at  thll 
I  !  -u,  L?'  my  r,,r  forwarding  by  steamers  salllnl 

I  5S°uajf  and  Thursdays)  from  Port  Tampa.  Fla.  Mail! 

I  1  .  M?ylco-  overland,  unless  specially  addressed  for  ?  * 

I  et-omer.  close  at  this  office  dally  at  3  a.  m 

Registered  mail  closes  at  6  p.  m.  previous  day 
CHARLES  (V.  DAYTOX,  Postn 


.  rhrist's  Second  APP«»aw!  1 

on’.y  *n  SfSatr  Church-the  C.urc,  * 

WSA?  asTm  - » "viSS 


W  rf  the  spirit  is  spirit-  marriage,' 

'  which  to  horn  of J™  ^  are  given  m  ^  „ve 


‘That  which  is 

(which  is  born  of-  and  are  glvc..  .  Uv« 

°«  thJ*  TnMrcn  of  heaven  live  P"r^tat,nshinS  the 
hut,  the  ch  *  engaged  m  aI 

in  this  woi.4,^  earth,  where  Wa»tM  ^ 

Republic  °1H .  An  attempt  was  m _ ouU.l .. 

thin  "Tweet  "as  the  roses  of  Cashmere.  _ _ 


•  •The  chiidre: 


,  sort  Joliannis,  , 

I  war  “KING  OF  NATURAL.  TABLE  WATERS.”  Bottled  at 
\  oee(  the  Johannls  Spring.  Germany,  by  the  Johannls  Co. 


ooet  °  London.  Purvevors  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  or  England 
\  0f  1  mmmmk - 1 - - - * 


o ct"  \  i  —  _ : - 

tne4  roo  Costar’s  Exterminators  Kills  Rats,  Roaches.  Micejj 
FtiendSp9  wVU^  \  T  Bedbugs.  Ants.  Infallible.  34  Clinton  Place. 

\  pep  o  ,ctt\  .  * — ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  — -  ~  "*”*  *  •"* 

Cer-rr^  t  the  T.  M.  Stewart,  Carpet  Cleaning:  by  Steax* 

njgs.r®  fh®e9  a  yand*  dry'air.  320  7th-ave. ;  telephone  1,132  3Sth-st. 

^ner^  |qi  Postoffice  Notice. 

sL ’  ieaAeS  J  Foreign  mails  for  the  week  ending  October  6  will  clos 


Trair 


n-  tr"  ore 
[rrieTV<^S -  ,\t 
OG'P^rrhotnas  i 
rgervic^: 

%vaYvestrV  ot  a 
he  ra^-On  5 
h^?OWel 


r  ui  cign  man o  - -  - , 

(promptly  in  all  cases)  at  this  office,  as  follows: 

THURSDAY— At  6:30  a.  m.  for  Europe,  per  s.  s.  F 
Bismarck,  via  Southampton  and  Hamburg;  at  10  a  m 
for  Jamaica,  Carthagena.  Savanilla  and  Santa  Martha 
per  s  s.  Tuscan  Prince  (letters  must  be  directed  ‘  per 
Tuscan  Prince”);  at  11  a.  m.  for  Netherlands  direct,  pai 
A  s.  s.  Werkendanr,  via  Rotterdam  (letters  must  be  directec 
“per  Werkendam”). 

-r  13  FRIDAY— At  *3  p.  m.  for  Blueftelds,  per  s.  s.  J.  Wilson 
dach®-  .^ft  it  from  New-Orleans. 

gusah  t  at  SATURDAY— At  4 -30  a.  m.  for  Franco,  Switzerland 

— wtneu  Italv  Spain  Portugal,  Turkey  and  British  India,  per  ■ 

v  s  £a  Bretagne,  via  Havre;  at  6:30  a.  m.  for  Germany 
t  per  s.  s.  Elbe,  via  Bremen  (letters  for  other  parts  o 
c  Europe  via  Southampton  and  Bremen,  must  be  directei 
f  “per  Elbe”);  at  7  a.  m.  (supplementary  9  a.  m.),  to 
j  Europe  per  s.  s.  Lucania,  \  ia  Queenstown  (letters  ft. 

-Germany  must  be  directed  “per  Lucania”);  at  8  a.  ni 

for  Genoa,  per  s.  s.  Fulda  (letters  must  do  directed  pe 

Fulda”)-  at  10  a.  m.  for  Newfoundland,  per  s.  s.  Silvia 

at  10  a  m  (supplementary  10:30  a.  m.)  for  Fortun 
Island  Jamaica  and  Hayti,  per  s.  s.  Ailsa  (letters  fo 
Costa  Rica  via  Limon,  must  oe  directed  ‘  per  Ailsa  ) 
at  *10 ‘80  a.  m.  for  Campeche,  Chiapas,  Tabasco  and  Yuca 
tan  per  s'  s  Seguranca  (letters  for  other  Mexican  State 
and  Cuba  must  be  directed  “per  Seguranca”);  at  1 
a  m  for  Netherlands  direct,  per  s.  a.  Maasdam,  vi 
Rotterdam  (letters  must  be  directed  “per  Maasdam’);  a 
8-30  p  m  for  Newfoundland,  per  steamer  from  Halifax 

(n<5l) - ^  Mails  for  China  and  Japan  (specially  addressed  only. 

vvi\haVt\  !  Der  s  s-  Empress  of  India  (from  Vancouver),  close  her 
VneraA  daily  up  to  October  *S,  at  6:30  p.  m.  Mails  for  Australi 
***  .20th-  ^^ptPWest  Australia).  Hawaii  and  Fiji  Islands,  per  a.  . 
%  a-  h^-  Arawa  (from  Vancouver),  close  here  daily  after  Septembt 
^1.  etiihe  *15  and  up  to  October  *9,  at  0:30  p.  m.  Mails  for  Chin 
a  and  Japan  p.-  s  s.  Gaelic  (from  San  Francisco),  clot 
here  daily  up  +o  October  10,  at  6:30  p.  m.  Mails  for  Aui 
tralia  (except  those  for  West  Australia,  which  are  fo 
.0vave-’  warded  via  Europe),  New-Zealand,  Hawaii  Fiji  ar 
Samoan  Islands,  per  s.  s.  Monowai  (from  San  Francisco 
VOO^B  eloTe  here  daily  up  to  October  *13,  at  6:30  p.  m.  (or  c 
JO^1®  arrival  at  New-Yorlc  of  s.  s.  Campania  with  British  mai 
puU>f-.  for  Australia).  Mails  for  Hawaii,  per  s.  s.  Australia  (troj 
San  Francisco),  close  here  daily  up  to  October  -1,  at  6„ 
of  tV*  S  m  Mails  for  China  and  Japan  (specially  address* 
Thvh  only)'  per  s.  s.  Tacoma  (from  Tacoma),  close  here  dai 
0W  up  to  Octobfc '  *23,  at  6:30  p.  m.  Mails  for  the  Socle 
Islands,  pei  -hip  City  of  Papeiti  (from  San  Francisco 
close  here  dai’j  up  to  October  25,  at  6:30  p.  m.  Mails 


pter^< 

lEE^eart 

5  ^ 

f\WeraA,  on 
Sara^,  eVvi 

on  'J 

\vti,  Ai 

TCha^fptV 
At 

ro?jrMJ 


tr-E  Newfoundland,  by  rail  to  Halifax,  and  thence  by  steanu 
rovn  close  at  this  office  daily  at  8:30  p.  m.  Mails  .or  Miquelo 


r?»n  bv  rail  to  Boston,  and  thence  by  steamer,  close  at  th 
-r  office  daily  at  8:30  p.  m  Mails  for  Cuba  close  at  th 


office  dail\  at  7  a.  m..  for  forwarding  by  steaniers  sailli 
(Mondays' and  Thursdays)  from  Port  Tampa,  Fla.  Ma: 
foi  Mexico,  overland,  unless  specially  addressed  for  di 
patch  by  steamer,  close  at  this  office  daily  at  3  a.  m. 
♦Registered  mail  closes  at  6  p.  m.  previous  day. 

'  CHARLES  W.  DAYTON.  Postma»t^C 

°U  'M.  O^Ut 
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WOMAN’S  EIGHTS. 
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Fast-Day  Sermon: 


PREACHED  IN  THE 


SOUTH  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 


CONCORD,  N.  H., 


APRIL  7,  1870. 


BY  REV.  S.  L.  BLAKE, 

PASTOR. 


OAj  U 


PUBLISHED  BY  REQUEST. 


CONCORD: 

PUBLISHED  BY  B.  W.  SANBORN  &  CO. 
from  McFarland  a  jenks’  steam  printing  house. 

1  87  0. 


Rev.  S.  L.  Blake  : 


Dear  Sir — Having  listened  to  your  sermon  on  Fast  Day,  upon  the 
subject  of  “Woman’s  Rights”  with  great  interest,  and  believing  that  it 
would  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  many  who  did  not  hear  it, 
we  desire  that  you  would  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  E.  SARGENT, 

L.  D.  STEVENS, 

IRA  A.  EASTMAN, 

asa  McFarland, 

E.  S.  NUTTER, 

HAZEN  PICKERING, 

J.  S.  THOMPSON. 

Concord,  N.  II.,  April  9,  1870. 


Gentlemen: 

Your  request  is  received.  I  shall  comply  with  it.  I  am  the  more 
ready  to  do  so  because  what  I  intended  to  be  a  candid  and  honest  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  misunderstood.  I  am  sure  that  any  reader  will  be 
convinced  that  I  used  no  invidious  terms  in  speaking  of  the  leaders  in 
the  female  suffrage  movement.  I  have  added  an  Appendix,  in  order  to 
discuss  some  points  more  fully  than  the  limits  of  a  popular  discourse 
would  allow. 

I  wish  also  to  take  this  occasion  publicly  to  return  my  thanks  to  the 
many  ladies  who  have  so  kindly  expressed  to  me  their  gratification  for 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  defense  of  their  rights. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  L.  BLAKE. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  April  11,  1870. 
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SERMON. 


MATTHEW  19:  5,  6. 

For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall 

CLEAVE  TO  HIS  WIFE:  AND  THEY  TWAIN  SHALL  BE  ONE  FLESH.  WHEREFORE 
THEY  ARE  NO  MORE  TWAIN,  BUT  ONE  FLESH.  WHAT  THEREFORE  GOD  HATH 
JOINED  TOGETHER,  LET  NOT  MAN  PUT  ASUNDER. 


The  tender  and  intimate  relation  which  was  intended  to 
exist  between  husband  and  wife  could  scarcely  be  expressed 
in  happier  or  more  graphic  language.  This  must  not  be 
degraded  into  an  arithmetical  statement.  It  is  on  a  higher 
plane  than  mathematics.  It  speaks  of  that  oneness  of  in¬ 
terest  and  sympathy  and  affection,  and  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  opinion,  that  should  exist  between  two  united  in 
the  holiest  relation  that  can  subsist  among  men — that  one¬ 
ness  of  feeling  which  makes  the  marriage  relation  the 
blessedest  state  into  which  man  and  woman  can  enter. 
Whoever  does  any  thing  to  mar  or  in  any  way  disturb  this 
unanimity  of  feeling  between  husband  and  wife  as  effectually 
puts  asunder  what  God  has  joined  together,  as  the  law  when 
it  steps  in  between  them  with  a  bill  of  divorce.  One  just  as 
much  as  the  other  violates  the  Scriptural  injunction,  “  let 
not  man  put  asunder.”  Any  bill  of  rights  which  seeks  to 
make  either  party  in  this  union  in  any  social  sense  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  other,  introduces  the  heresy  of  secession  into 
that  compact  or  society  known  as  the  family,  in  which  the 
husband  and  wife  are  no  longer  “  twain  but  one  flesh,”  and 
so  occasions  liability  of  a  schism,  which  would  be  a  virtual 
separation  of  this  matrimonial  unit  into  two  repellent  parts. 
And  therefore  such  a  bill  of  rights  strikes  a  blow  at 
the  foundation  of  the  marriage  relation.  There  are  more 
divorces  than  are  granted  by  the  courts.  In  far  too  many 
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instances  the  marriage  relation  exists  only  in  name.  Be¬ 
cause  they  who  should  be  as  one  have  been  divorced  by 
influences  which  were  allowed  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the 
matrimonial  relation. 

It  matters  not  how  dexterous  the  interpretation,  it  can 
not  fairly  wrest  the  passage  we  have  chosen  for  a  text  to 
teach  any  thing  but  the  essential  oneness,  in  every  important 
particular,  of  husband  and  wife.  Any  scheme,  then,  which 
looks,  even  indirectly,  toward  the  possibility  of  separating 
their  interests,  divides  that  which  was  not  intended  to  be 
divided,  and  which  can  not  be  divided  without  substantially 
destroying  the  marriage  relation  by  destroying  its  spirit  of 
harmony. 

Rights  is  a  word  that  often  has  much  sound  but  little 
meaning.  Rights  are  not  always  inherent,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  contingent.  No  one  lias  an  inherent  right  to  my 
property,  nor  to  trespass  upon  it.  If  so,  rights  destroy 
rights,  which  is  absurd.  Rights  often  depend  upon  circum¬ 
stances  which  naturally  limit  them.  For  example  :  I  have 
certain  rights  as  a  citizen  of  a  free  government.  But  the 
sheriff  justly  warns  me  back  if  I  trespass  in  exercising 
them.  Every  one’s  rights  stop  where  another’s  commence, 
if  there  is  conflict.  Some  are  quite  ready  to  cry  out  that 
their  rights  are  infringed,  when  they  have  none  to  be 
infringed.  Rights  are  not  more  inherent  than  authority 
which  depends  upon  circumstances. 

Again,  this  question  depends  upon  certain  proprieties. 
Paul  recognizes  this  when  he  says  that  many  lawful  things 
are  not  expedient.  We  certainly  can  do,  and  perhaps  have 
a  right  to  do,  many  things  which  we  had  better  not  do.  I 
may  devote  a  year  to  the  ventilation  of  the  principles  of 
party  politics  in  my  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath.  In  a  certain  very 
important  sense  I  have  a  right  to  do  this  which  no  one  may 
deny  me.  But  I  had  better  not  do  it. 

Again,  many  are  fitted  to  do  certain  things  much  more 
satisfactorily  and  with  far  more  gratifying  results  than  they 
can  do  other  things  which  they  certainly  have  a  right  to  do. 
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These  things,  which  they  have  an*  unquestioned  right  to 
do,  others  are  better  fitted  for  than  they ;  while  they  are 
better  fitted  for  certain  other  duties  than  any  one  else. 
Division  of  labor  is  upon  this  principle.  Let  us  illustrate. 
Doubtless  a  banker  could  conduct  a  farm,  but  he  can  manage 
a  bank  better ;  while  others  who  are  farmers  can  conduct 
agricultural  operations  better  than  he,  but  could  not  manage 
a  bank  at  all.  So  people  often  clamor  for  certain  things  as 
rights  which  it  would  be  ruinous  for  them  to  have.  They 
are  much  more  useful  in  other  spheres  for  which  they  are 
fitted  by  nature  and  education.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  for  a  hen  to  try  the  water  because  she  sees  ducks  sport¬ 
ing  upon  it ;  yet  she  has  an  undoubted  right  to  attempt 
aquatic  sports  if  she  is  foolish  enough.  There  is  a  fable 
of  a  frog  that  emulated  the  size  of  a  cow.  You  who  are 
familiar  with  the  fable  remember  the  disastrous  results  to 
the  frog  of  its  assertion  of  its  rights.  It  is  sometimes 
dangerous  for  people  to  attempt  too  much.  Not  every  man 
can  be  a  Blondin,  although  every  man  may  try  it  if  he 
chooses.  A  gentleman,  who  was  a  very  good  dentist, 
thought  he  could  preach.  His  heart  was  better  than  his 
head,  and  he  made  a  most  signal  failure.  He  succeeded 
far  better  with  people’s  teeth  than  their  hearts.  He  was  a 
better  d.  d.  s.  than  d.  d.  This  question  of  rights  is  similar. 
People  may  do  very  many  things  which  often  they  had  better 
not. 

It  seems  to  us  that  what  has  been  said  forms  fair  ground 
upon  which  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  question  of  woman’s 
rights.  Women  have  rights  ;  but  what  are  they,  on  the 
whole?  We  must  make  distinctions.  A  woman  may  be  a 
butcher,  but  it  is  a  very  unwomanly  employment.  Miss 
Hosmer  in  Rome  is  a  sculptress  ;  and  she  has  a  right  to  be. 
But  in  the  practice  of  her  art  she  has  done  some  things 
which  would  and  ought  to  make  modest  women  blush.* 
Without  doubt  a  lady  has  a  right  to  drive  a  span  of  horses 

*It  may  bp  that  Miss  Ilosmer  has  ovorcome  all  opposition  and  prejudice  of  the  other 
Bex,  but  this  fact  does  not  militate  against  our  statement.  We  know  the  truth  of  what 
we  affirm. 
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attached  to  a  mower ;  contract  lor  paving  the  streets  of  a 
city ;  work  as  a  laborer  on  the  farm ;  dig  in  the  ditch,  <fcc., 
but  she  usually  appears  more  womanly  when  engaged  in  less 
masculine  employments.  Women  have  the  same  right  with 
men,  legally  and  perhaps  morally,  to  be  intemperate,  practice 
vice,  etc.,  but  it  shocks  us  more  when  they  do.  It  seems  to 
us  a  greater  descent,  and  it  is  so.  Argue  as  we  will,  there 
is  a  certain  propriety  in  relation  to  these  matters  which  we 
can  not  ignore.  Because  this  idea  of  propriety  is  so  firmly 
fixed  in  our  convictions,  there  must  be  some  ground  for  it 
which  can  not  be  referred  to  fossil  ideas.  This  question  is 
not  to  be  discussed  solely  on  the  ground  of  ability.  It  is  far 
more  significant  to  inquire  into  its  propriety  and  expediency. 

It  is  just  possible  that,  in  seeking  what  they  claim  as  their 
rights,  some  of  the  women  of  this  country  are  letting  drop  the 
scepter  of  power  which  they  have  wielded.  Therefore,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  natural  and  sacred  rights  of  the  women  of  America, 
we  must  lift  up  our  voice  against  the  “Woman’s  Rights” 
movement.  We  should  not  make  this  attempt  were  we  not 
convinced  that  the  majority  of  the  thinking  women  of  America 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  views  we  are  about  to  utter,  and 
did  we  not  feel  that  the  movement  is  fraught  with  vast  evil. 
This  popular  conviction  of  the  large  majority  of  the  best  female 
minds  in  this  country  is  not  to  be  badgered  nor  silenced  by 
that  cheap  witticism,  “  poor  tilings,  they  know  not  what 
they  do.”  Nor  is  female  suffrage  to  become  a  fixed  fact  in 
the  politics  of  this  country  by  the  still  cheaper  argument 
that  ends  all  discussion,  “the  women  have  got  to  vote.” 

We  say  in  the  outset  that  this  movement  proceeds  upon 
certain  gratuitous  assumptions  of  certain  ladies  who  act  as 
if  wearied  with  their  sex.  If  the  rights  of  women  as  citizens 
are  not  guarded  now  in  this  country,  they  never  can  be. 
Doubtless  many  things  are  as  they  should  not  be.  This  is  as 
extensively  true  of  one  sex  as  of  the  other.*  But  this  will 
be  so  till  the  end  of  time,  and  no  amount  of  suffrage  can 
rectify  nor  diminish  these  evils.  The  cry  of  oppression  is 


*See  Appendix,  A. 
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simply  puerile  and  pitiful,  which  no  one  believes,  not  even 
those  who  utter  it.  A  great  complaint  is  made  about  female 
education.  And  yet  some  of  the  best  educators  in  the  land 
are  women,  and  some  of  the  best  schools  are  exclusively 
for  ladies,  from  which  males  are  as  rigorously  excluded 
as  females  from  Yale,  Harvard,  and  other  colleges.  We 
undertake  to  say  that  the  way  is  as  widely  open  for  young 
ladies  as  for  young  gentlemen  to  attain  scholastic  honors. 
Some  of  our  female  colleges  are  destined  to  win  distinc¬ 
tion  second  to  none.  Some  are  already  widely  known, 
and  have  done  for  the  young  ladies  of  America  as  much  as 
other  institutions  have  for  the  young  men.*  So  that  this 
complaint  narrows  down  to  a  pretty  whine  because  certain 
colleges  for  young  men  have  not  opened  their  doors  to  young 
ladies.  We  shall  not  here  speak  of  the  intellectual  and 
perhaps  moral  damage  to  both  sexes  which  would  possibly 
be  done  if  this  end  should  be  accomplished.  This  complaint 
seems  like  the  snivel  of  a  youngster,  not  because  he  has  no 
pie,  but  because  he  has  not  the  same  piece  as  his  brother, 
cut  side  by  side  from  the  same  plate. 

The  assumption  of  wrong  in  the  matter  of  taxation 
amounts  to  nothing.  For  in  guarding  their  own  property 
from  unjust  taxation,  men  inevitably  guard  that  of  women. 

But  this  movement  looks  to  wider  results ;  and  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  said,  we  propose  to  offer  some 
objections  to  it,  in  defending  ladies  from  what  we  believe 
would  be  a  gross  imposition  upon  their  womanhood. 

I.  The  first  argument  we  shall  notice  is,  that  the  present 
movement,  if  successful,  can  not  accomplish  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it.  The  suffrage  movement  (this  is  the  Arcadia, 
the  El  Dorado,  and  we  think,  too,  the  Utopia,  of  these  agita- 
tionists)  is  undertaken  partly  upon  the  supposition  that  a 
vote  is  a  grand  panacea  of  all  ills,  social,  moral,  and  politi¬ 
cal,  which  society  is  heir  to.  Give  woman  the  ballot,  and 
there  will  be  no  more  intemperance ;  give  woman  the  ballot, 
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and  there  will  be  no  more  brothels ;  give  woman  the  ballot, 
and  Congress  will  be  purified,  fraud  will  cease,  political 
trickery  will  be  at  an  end,  and  so  on.  Such  is  one  branch 
of  the  argument  which  props  this  movement.  Without 
stopping  to  discuss  the  point,  which  we  believe  to  be  true, 
that  we  vote  too  much  in  this  country — in  other  words,  that 
there  is  far  too  much  political  chaffering  and  maneuvering 
for  our  best  welfare — a  few  things  may  be  said  about  suf¬ 
frage  that  bear  upon  the  question  before  us. 

Men  are  not  born  with  ballots  in  their  hands.  The  right  of 
suffrage  is  not  inherent.  It  belongs  to  no  one  simply  because 
of  the  fortuity  of  citizenship.  Suffrage  must  inevitably  be 
regulated  by  legislation.  Society  does  not  exist  by  consent 
of  those  who  enter  it.  Men  do  not  enter  society  by  consent 
nor  contract,  but  by  birth.  We  can  not  all  be  hermits  if  we 
try.  The  question  of  suffrage  is  similar.  Men  talk  easily 
and  write  well  about  universal  suffrage ;  but  after  all  what 
does  the  phrase  mean  ?  We  have  an  inalienable  right  to 
property  which  has  been  willed  us,  even  if  before  we  were 
born,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  legally  wrest  it  from  us. 
But  the  right  of  suffrage  is  not  inalienable.  If  it  were,  the 
infant  must  be  taken  from  its  cradle  in  its  mother’s  arms  to 
the  ballot-box,  and  its  tiny  hands  be  steadied  while  it  drops 
its  vote,  with  the  mother  who  holds  it  and  the  father  who 
stands  by,  to  express  an  opinion  upon — it  knows  not  what. 
This  right  of  the  infant  must  be  guarded  by  the  sacred 
majesty  of  the  law.  No  amount  of  ignorance  of  our  political 
institutions,  no  insanity  nor  imbecility,  should  debar  one  from 
the  polls.  Of  course  this  is  all  preposterous.  The  act  of 
voting  is  solemn  and  should  be  intelligent.  We  have  not 
time  to  detail  the  evils  of  such  a  theory.  In  all  political 
history  there  is  not  a  lisp  of  the  sentiment  that  men,  because 
they  are  human  beings,  have  an  inalienable  right  of  suffrage. 
The  government  does  and  must  regulate  this  matter  so  as  to 
secure  its  safety  and  the  best  welfare  of  all  who  look  to  it 
for  protection. 
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Then  the  ballot  does  not  belong  to  the  women  of  the  land 
simply  because  they  are  citizens.  If  they  have  it,  it  must  be 
by  special  provision.  If  they  have  a  right  to  vote,  that  right 
must  be  created.  Now,  before  the  law,  as  in  the  view  of 
Scripture,  husband  and  wife  are  one.  Men  and  women  may 
argue  as  they  will,  and  enact  laws  as  they  can,  for  equal  but 
separate  partnership  of  domestic  society,  it  will  be  vain. 
Society  will  never  cease  to  recognize  them  as  a  unit.  In 
view  of  society,  which  gets  its  impressions  of  the  family  from 
the  Scriptures,  when  the  husband  votes  that  domestic  society 
has  voted.*  You  may  enact  laws  for  both  husband  and  wife 
to  vote,  yet  it  will  never  cease  to  be  in  violation  of  the  nature 
of  things.  For,  argue  as  we  will,  the  Scriptures  say,  “they 
are  no  more  twain  but  one  flesh and  the  law  utters  the 
same  sentiment,  when,  through  the  mouth  of  the  officers 
it  empowers  to  legalize  marriage,  it  pronounces  man  and 
woman  husband  and  wife,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
any  commonwealth.  Any  theory  which  ignores  or  tends  to 
ignore  this  legal  and  Scriptural  fact  separates  those  whom 
God  and  the  laws  of  the  land  recognize  as  one.  That  scheme 
which  holds  that  the  wife  is  defrauded  because  she  may  not 
go  to  the  polls  and  drop  a  vote  with  her  husband,  essentially 
discards  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  marriage  relation,  and 
so  the  relation  itself ;  because  it  treats  husband  and  wife  as 
essentially  two  instead  of  essentially  one  in  a  very  important 
social  respect. 

A  vote  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  political  and  social  evils. 
If  it  is,  why  are  we  cursed  with  so  many  ?  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  ballot-box  is  prostituted  to  iniquity  ?  We 
have  had  too  much  experience  of  the  truth  of  this  to  require 
proof.  Money  often  buys  votes  to  express  dangerous  opinions. 
Freemen  are  not  always  immaculate.  Their  consciences  do 
not  always  guide  their  hands  that  drop  ballots.  Prejudice 
or  political  machinery  does  more  work  at  the  polls  than  con¬ 
sciences.  We  know  that  they  who  are  upright  and  trust¬ 
worthy  elsewhere  sometimes  forget  themselves  when  they 
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come  into  the  atmosphere  of  an  election,  or  are  heated  by 
political  strife. 

This  movement  for  female  suffrage  assumes,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  women  of  our  land  would  not  resort  to 
political  tricks  to  secure  office,  if  admitted  to  the  arena  of  po¬ 
litical  strife ;  an  assumption  scarcely  warranted,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  chief  movers  in  this  reform,  who  exhibit  a  han¬ 
kering  for  office  not  surpassed  by  men.  It  assumes,  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  ballots  of  women  would,  to  a  fixed  cer¬ 
tainty,  rectify  all  existing  social  and  political  evils ;  that,  how¬ 
ever  incorruptible  women  might  be,  their  votes  would  not  be 
turned  aside  by  wily  politicians.  With  all  due  deference,  in 
which  none  shall  surpass  us,  for  the  incorruptible  virtue  of 
woman,  moving  in  a  sphere  outside  the  temptations  which 
desire  for  place  and  the  excitement  of  political  strife 
throw  around  politicians,  is  it  quite  certain  that  our  mothers 
and  wives  and  sisters  would  be  so  sublimely  above  the  reach 
of  questionable  influences  as  some  enthusiasts  imagine,  if 
they  should  become  parties  in  hot  political  contests  and  the 
race  for  office  ?  When  position  is  put  within  their  reach, 
and  they  are  invited  to  become  competitors  for  political 
honors,  will  not  women  be  tempted  as  much  as  men  are  to 
be  unscrupulous  and  to  resort  to  political  intrigue  ?  Men 
of  supposed  integrity  have  disappointed  us.  Is  it  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  strong  minded  women,  in  the  mad  excitement  of 
political  campaigns,  and  amid  the  temptations  of  office, 
would  not  equally  disappoint  us  ?  We  think  not.  Women 
are  not  impregnable.  A  lady  once  said,  give  woman  the 
ballot  and  intemperance  will  be  done  away.  This  is  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  assertion.  For  we  are  sorry  to  believe  that  many 
women  would  not  give  their  influence  against  this  evil. 
Further  proof  is  yet  wanting  that  women  would  not  use  this 
evil  as  a  ladder  by  which  to  climb  up  into  office  as  readily 
as  men.  On  the  contrary,  judging  from  all  we  can  see  and 
know,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  female  office- 
seekers  would  resort  to  exactly  the  same  expedients  as  men. 
We  do  not  see  any  reason  to  believe  they  would  be  one  whit 
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less  sharp  and  shrewd.  So  that  it  is  mere  assumption  to 
say  that  if  Women  receive  the  ballot,  all  evils*  will  vanish 
like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

But  admit  that  women  would  be  above  all  political  in¬ 
trigue,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  evils  would  be  so  readily 
rectified  as  is  assumed.  If  women  are  brought  in  contact 
with  politicians,  either  they  must  meet  wile  with  wile,  or  be 
unconsciously  manipulated  to  further  the  aims  of  unscrupu¬ 
lous  men.  But  we  are  admitting  that  women  would  not 
practice  wiles  to  compass  political  ends.  Then,  estimating 
the  mass  of  women  as  we  do  the  mass  of  men,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  one  would  be  as  easily  managed  by  schem¬ 
ing  party  leaders  as  we  know  the  other  is.  Understand  us  ; 
our  argument  is  that  women  would  be  just  as  liable  to  be¬ 
come  tools  in  the  hands  of  politicians  as  men  are.  We 
think  we  do  ladies  no  injustice  when  we  say  this.  So  that 
we  can  not  see  wherein  any  advantage  accrues  in  this  respect 
claimed,  by  putting  the  ballot  into  the  hands  of  women. 
Either  we  should  have  an  additional  number  of  political 
schemers,  in  which  case  matters  certainly  would  not  be 
improved ;  or  there  would  be  a  few  thousand  additional 
voters  for  shrewd  politicians  of  one  sex  or  the  other  to  man¬ 
age.  In  this  case  nothing  would  be  gained. f  The  whole 
history  of  politics,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race, 
male  and  female,  and  all  the  aspects  of  this  movement,  as  it 
appears  to  the  eye,  shut  us  up  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
would  be  gained,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  reason. 
On  the  other  hand,  ladies  who  are  now  out  of  the  line  of 
political  intrigue  and  political  responsibility,  by  this  act  of 
theirs,  if  they  can  succeed,  put  themselves  into  a  seething 
sea  of  commotion  that  is  never  still,  make  themselves,  in 
common  with  men,  the  marks  of  every  missile  political 
intrigue  and  hate  can  hurl,  and  thus  substantially  alienate 
from  themselves  those  protectors  who  now  carefully  guard 
their  rights .  J  For  it  is  not  the  manner  of  political  oppo¬ 
nents  to  be  solicitously  careful  of  the  interests  of  their  an- 
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tagonists.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  men  now  guard  the 
interests  of  women  quite  as  well  as  they  do*  their  own. 
They  are  subject  to,  and  protected  by,  the  same  laws.  But 
let  woman  receive  the  ballot,  and  if  any  evils  exist,  as  is 
claimed,  the  political  antagonism  that  would  thus  be  created 
would  inevitably  be  a  bar  to  their  adjustment.  Thus  these 
agitators,  who  seek  to  mow  down  the  political  thistle-field 
wfith  their  reforming  scythe,  dexterously  manage  to  cut  their 
own  legs  off.  They  set  a  trap  for  bears  and  then  walk 
straight  into  it  themselves. 

This  whole  movement  is  simply  a  campaign  for  office  and 

notoriety,  as  it  seems  to  be  conducted.  It  seems  to  be  char- 

% 

acterized  by  a  vast  amount  of  ill-timed  talk,  ill-contrived 
expedients  and  gratuitous  assumptions.  It  may  succeed  ; 
but,  if  it  does,  we  predict  that  the  chief  movers  will  soon 
wish  themselves  well  out  of  it.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
question  the  ability  of  women  to  talk,  vote,  &c.,  but  we  do 
question  the  propriety  of  all  that  is  sought,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  splendid  womanhood  of  the  ladies  of  America. 
And  we  have  too  much  respect  for  their  solid  good  sense  to 
believe  that,  as  a  body,  they  desire  to  become  involved  in 
the  political  contentions  of  the  nation. 

II.  The  second  argument  which  we  shall  notice  against 
thi3  movement  is,  that  it  tends  to  wrest  from  woman  her 
scepter  of  power,  take  off  her  crown  of  splendid  and 
queenly  womanhood,  and  impair,  if  not  destroy,  her  peculiar 
influence.  In  many  very  important  respects,  woman  is  on 
a  plane  above  man,  so  that  he  must  look  up  to  her.  Bring 
her  down  in  all  respects  to  the  same  level  with  him,  and  her 
whole  character  will  descend,  so  that  in  those  respects  in 
which  she  was  before  his  equal  in  influence  she  will  be  his 
inferior,  and  in  no  respect  above  him.  Then  nothing  will 
be  left  for  man  but  to  look  down  upon  her,  or  straight  at 
her,  with  bold  and  impudent  stare. 

A  lady  once  said,  in  substance,  Are  not  all  the  virtue  and 
influence  with  the  women  of  our  land  ?  For  the  credit  of 
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our  race  we  hope  not.  Facts,  we  think,  would  not  prove  it. 
But  it  is  true  that  in  some  respects  none  exert  an  influence 
superior  to  the  virtuous  women  of  America.  It  is  equally 
true  that  no  influence  is  to  be  so  much  deprecated  as  that  of 
bad  women  who  hold  virtue  at  a  cheap  price.  The  salutary 
home  influences  to  which  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  this 
country  owe  so  much,  have  been  exerted,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
our  mothers  and  sisters  and  daughters.  What  young  man 
can  easily  forget,  as  he  goes  out  into  the  world,  earnest 
counsel  and  fervent  prayers  from  a  mother’s  full  heart,  or 
the  sisterly  wiles  and  artifices  that  were  round  him  as  a  cor¬ 
don  of  influences  to  entice  his  feet  from  paths  of  vice. 
Eternity  alone  will  reveal  how  much  this  country  owes  to 
the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  the  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters 
who  hushed  the  wail  of  their  hearts  and  said  to  hus¬ 
bands  and  sons  and  brothers,  Gro.  Battles  were  fought  at 
the  fire-sides  of  this  land,  bloodless  indeed,  but  as  tragic  as 
any  on  the  stoutliest  contested  field.  Women,  whom  the 
world  has  not  known,  have  reached  an  unseen  hand  over 
from  their  obscurity  and  moved  the  world  as  George  Peabody 
never  did.  If  men  did  not  see,  heaven  saw  and  approved. 
Shall  we  hush  these  eloquent  voices,  or  drown  their  appeals 
by  the  Babel-like  tumult  that  arises  angrily  from  the  arena 
of  political  contest  ?  God  forbid  !  This  country  needs  some 
influences  to  mold  and  save  it  that  are  as  far  removed  from 
contact  with  political  life  and  the  ballot-box  as  the  east  is 
from  the  west.  These  reformers  mistake  in  supposing  that 
we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  influences  at  home  which  are 
not  shaped  by  close  contact  with  public  life.  Who  can  ex¬ 
ert  this  influence  if  women  do  not  ?  Who  are  so  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  exert  it  as  they  ?  We  always  choose  as  arbiters 
upon  disputed  points  disinterested  persons.  The  molding, 
restraining  and  cultivating  influences  peculiar  to  the  home, 
have  been  exerted  largely  by  hands  that  have  worked  first 
in  the  family  and  then  reached  over  from  it  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  men  without  entering  the  public  arena.  You 
may  sail  from  Liverpool  to  New-York  in  the  “  City  of  Paris” 
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and  not  discover  the  hand  and  eye  that  holds  the  vessel 
steadily  to  its  course  through  howling  storm  and  gladsome 
sunshine  alike.  The  man  at  the  wheel  may  not  roam  the 
deck.  All  the  molding  and  directing  forces  of  society  may 
not  appear  upon  the  surface.  The  powerfulest  are  out  of 
sight,  but  all  the  more  felt.  The  true  womanhood  of  this 
land  which  preserves  its  womanly  integrity  and  virtue,  and 
does  not  trail  its  skirts  through  the  mire  that  lies  ankle-deep 
all  over  the  arena  of  public  strife,  and  does  not  seek  to  un¬ 
sex  itself  by  assuming  masculine  prerogatives,  is  and  must 
be  a  preserving  power.  The  tongue  of  vulgarity  and  pro¬ 
fanity  is  silenced  in  its  presence.*  Degrade  that  woman¬ 
hood,  and  human  wisdom  can  not  well  predict  the  disastrous 
results  socially,  morally  and  intellectually.  Transform  every 
woman  we  meet  in  the  streets,  at  the  fire-side,  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  into  a  politician,  and  you  would  inevitably  paralyze 
her  influence.  We  are  swayed  largely  by  contrasts.  If 
you  make  woman  like  man  in  all  her  aspirations,  preroga¬ 
tives  and  character,  what  contrast  is  presented  by  which 
to  shape  ourselves  ?  Is  it  not  by  virtue  of  this  very  contrast 
that  is  presented  by  constant  association  of  the  sexes,  that 
men  are  able  to  do  the  dirty  and  heavy  work  that  must  be 
done,  and  shake  off  the  dust  from  their  feet  when  they  step 
over  their  door-sills  at  night  ?  If  not,  why  not  go  back  to 
the  society  of  miners  and  squatters  in  the  far  West  ?  Let 
us  illustrate  by  an  incident.  In  the  early  days  of  emigra¬ 
tion .  westward,  a  single  emigrant  wagon  climbed  wearily 
over  the  crest  of  one  of  the  western  sierras  and  began  to 
descend  the  Pacific  slope.  Some  rough,  hardy  fellows,  with 
fierce  looks  and  uncivilized  beards,  who  had  for  years  been 
secluded  from  society,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white  canvas 
stretched  over  the  bows  of  the  vehicle,  and  called  out  to  the 
driver :  Hallo,  stranger,  what  you  got  there  ?  Only  my 
family,  was  the  reply.  Got  a  woman  there  ?  was  shouted 
back.  Yes,  was  the  reply.  Those  rough  men  gathered 


♦By  way  of  contrast  to  this,  notice  that  in  the  presence  of  bad  women,  and  women 
who  forget  their  place,  the  tongue  of  vulgarity  and  profanity  becomes  glibber. 
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with  keeping  bad  company.  Why  do  they  give  occasion  for 
the  charge  ?  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  some  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  female  suffrage  approved  the  disgraceful  and  unholy, 
and,  as  it  now  turns  out  to  be,  illegal  climax  of  the  Richard- 
son-McFarland  tragedy.  It  can  not  well  improve  the  morals 
of  the  rising  women  of  America  to  teach  our  daughters  that 
marriage  is  a  mere  alliance  of  convenience,  to  be  regarded 
or  disregarded  according  to  fancied  compatibility  of  temper¬ 
ament.  The  ground  of  this  reform  is  not  high  enough  to 
save  it  from  suspicion.  Does  such  a  movement,  urged  upon 
such  grounds,  agree  with  the  scriptural  idea  that  man  may 
not  separate  what  God  has  joined  ? 

Another  fact  was  developed,  at  the  convention  held  in  this 
city  last  January,  which  shows  the  questionable  tendency  of 
this  movement.  One  of  the  speakers  told  a  story  before 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled,  which,  for  its  indecency, 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pollute  the  lips  of  high  minded 
men  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  which  would  have  earned 
him  a  speedy  and  summary  ejection  from  the  parlors  of 
refined  society.*  Yet  these  ladies  clapped  their  hands  in 
eager  delight  at  his  borrowed  and  vulgar  witticisms,  and 
some  of  the  female  speakers  gave  more  emphatic  approval 
by  using  language  in  their  addresses  which  modesty  would 
have  forbidden.  Will  such  things  tend  to  elevate  the  notions 
of  morality  and  virtuous  propriety  which  the  young  ladies  of 
our  country  hold  ?  If  the  mothers  smile  and  clap  their 
hands  with  approval  at  vulgarity,  can  they  well  complain  if 
their  daughters  follow  in  their  steps,  and  in  this  progressive 
age  go  a  little  farther  ? 

Another  fact  will  illustrate  the  point  we  are  discussing,  , 
that  this  movement  diminishes  woman’s  power  and  influ¬ 
ence.  Of  course,  when  they  become  politicians,  they  will  be 
pitted  against  men  in  discussion.  Would  it  increase  our 
respect  for  woman  to  say  and  hear  said  about  her  the  hard 


*  It  is  not  an  answer  to  this  argument  to  go  into  an  ecstatic  eulogy  of  the  dramatis 
personal  in  the  farcical  play  acted  upon  the  stage  in  Eagle  Hall,  last  January.  Perhaps 
a  minute  personal  history  of  some  of  the  principal  actors  would  not  be  agreeable  to 

them. 
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things  political  speakers  are  sure  to  hurl  against  their 
opponents?  Yet,  if  women  undertake  to  meet  men  in  polit¬ 
ical  strife,  they  must  expect  the  time-honored  gallantry  of 
the  gentleman  towards  the  lady  to  belaid  aside,  and  as  men 
of  one  §ex  to  meet  men  of  the  other  sex  in  a  debate  which 
keeps  nothing  back  from  respect  to  the  woman,  which  is  laid 
aside  when  they  step  upon  the  public  platform  to  contend  in 
argument  upon  political  questions.  A  gentleman,  whom  we 
know,  was  pressed  to  meet  a  lady  in  argument.  He  yielded, 
saying  she  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  if  she  were  a 
man.  He  is  capable  of  handling  men  in  a  manner  some¬ 
what  severe  and  ungloved.  Would  such  encounters,  oft- 
repeated,  tend  to  increase  our  respect  for  women  ?  It  could 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  Admit,  if  you  please,  that 
they  would  be  champions  in  discussion,  which  might  often 
be  true,  still,  can  women  afford  to  purchase  so  cheap  laurels 
at  so  great  price  ?  We  think  not.  Their  step  upon  the 
political  arena  must  be  downwards ;  for,  as  politics  now 
are,  party  spirit  runs  so  high,  if  they  become  successful 
politicians  they  will  make  themselves  liable  to  become 
tricksters.  Besides,  whoever  steps  into  a  sphere  in  which 
he  does  not  move  easily  and  naturally  without  any  violence 
to  one’s  intuitive  sense  of  propriety  and  fitness  steps  down. 
There  is  greater  honor  for  some  on  a  shoemaker’s  bench 
than  in  the  presidential  chair.  Will  you  give  the  ballot  to 
Irishmen,  Chinamen,  negroes,  Ac.,  and  not  give  it  to  your 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  is  asked  ?*  A  spe-* 
cious  but  very  fallacious  question,  so  far  as  it  is  an  argu¬ 
ment,  for  female  suffrage.  We  do  not  propose  to  estimate 
the  women  of  America,  as  we  do  negroes,  Irishmen,  Ac. 
We  do  not  wish  them  on  the  same  plane  of  judgment.  If 
we  give  the  ballot  to  one  and  not  to  the  other,  it  is  because 
we  regard  women  more.  We  would  not  put  the  daughters 
of  America  where  we  would  the  emigrants  that  crowd  to 
our  shores.  So  that  this  issue  can  not  justly  be  forced  upon 
us  in  this  discussion.  This  very  question  is  itself  an  argu- 


*  See  Appendix,  F. 
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ment  against  female  suffrage,  for  it  fairly  implies  that  we 
should  estimate  woman  by  a  standard  lower  than  she  de¬ 
serves,  if  we  should  force  her  into  the  ranks  of  political  con¬ 
testants.  Thus  the  question  admits  that  the  right  of  suffrage, 
with  all  its  attendant  duties,  would  detract  from  woman’s 
present  power  and  influence.  Thus  the  razor  which  these 
reformers  have  sharpened  for  other  throats  cuts  their  own 
from  ear  to  ear. 

We  are  told  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  &c. 
Why  do  they  not  tell  us  of  the  queen  mother  of  St.  Louis, 
who  trained  him  to  such  virtues  that  he  became  one  of  the 
very  few  French  monarchs  whose  names  are  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  ?  Is  it  sought  to  make  the  daughters  of 
America  like  Joan  of  Arc,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  or  Boadicea, 
the  famous  virago  of  Druidical  history  ?  It  would  seem  so 
from  such  allusions.  Do  we  desire  to  see  the  ladies  of 
America  assume  the  semblance  even  of  such  a  character  ? 
We  think  not.  Yet  it  seems  that  the  advocates  of  this 
movement  are  conscious  that  it  tends  this  way,  and  so  seek 
to  construct  this  tendency  into  an  argument  in  its  favor. 
Does  not  this  fact  show,  rather,  that  this  movement  operates 
to  damage  the  incalculable  influence  which  women  exert  ? 
Does  it  not  prove  that  this  scheme  of  suffrage  which  seeks, 
under  false  pretenses,  to  place  grave  responsibilities  upon 
shoulders  where  they  do  not  belong,  is  an  insult  to  the 
womanhood  of  American  women  ?  It  is  arguefl  that  the 
presence  of  ladies  at  the  polls  would  preserve  order  and 
decorum.  We  do  not  care  to  cite  certain  examples  which 
would  prove  damaging  to  any  such  assumption.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  law  of  things  is  the  other  way.  If  sound 
fruit  comes  in  contact  with  that  which  is  decayed,  the  sound 
fruit,  not  the  decayed,  feels  the  effects  of  the  contact.  The 
whole  tendency  of  things  goes  to  show  the  deleterious  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  movement,  because  politics  are  unwomanly, 
and  women  are  women,  not  men. 

III.  The  third  argument  we  shall  notice  against  this 
reform  is,  that  it  is  opposed  by  almost  all  the  thinking 
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women,  of*  the  land.  This  opposition  is  a  protest  of  the 
womanhood  of  American  ladies,  which  does  them  credit, 
against  being  subjected  to  duties  which  a.re  not  suited  to 
their  womanly  natures. 

We  shall  stop  only  to  give  a  few  instances.  Last  year 
the  legislature  of  this  State  was  memorialized  by  a  protest 
from  a  number  of  ladies  of  respectability  in  the  town  of 
Warner  against  passing  any  act  which  would  bring  the  duty 
of  suffrage  upon  them.  One  hundred  and  forty  ladies  of 
Lorain  Co.,  Ohio,  remonstrated  to  the  legislature  of  that 
State  against  female  suffrage,  in  the  following  complete  and 
admirable  statement  of  the  question : 

We  acknowledge  no  inferiority  to  men.  We  claim  to  have  no  less 
ability  to  perform  the  duties  which  God  has  imposed  upon  us,  than 
they  have  to  perform  those  imposed  upon  them.  We  believe  that  God 
has  wisely  and  wrell  adapted  each  sex  to  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duties  of  each.  We  believe  our  trusts  to  be  as  important  and  sacred 
as  any  that  exist  on  earth.  We  feel  that  our  present  duties  fill  up  the 
whole  measure  of  our  time  and  abilities,  and  that  they  are  such  as 
none  but  ourselves  can  perform.  Their  importance  requires  us  to  pro¬ 
test  against  all  efforts  to  compel  us  to  assume  those  obligations  which 
can  not  be  separated  from  suffrage,  but  which  can  not  be  performed  by 
us  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  highest  interests  of  our  families,  and  of 
society.  It  is  our  fathers,  brothers,  husbands  and  sons,  wTho  represent 
us  at  the  ballot-box.  Our  husbands  are  our  choice,  and  one  with  us. 
Our  sons  are  what  we  make  them.  We  are  content  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  us  in  the  corn-field,  the  battle-field,  and  at  the  ballot-box,  and  we 
them  in  the  school-room,  at  the  fire-side,  and  at  the  cradle  ;  believing 
our  representation,  even  at  the  ballot-box,  to  be  thus  more  full  and 
impartial  than  it  could  possibly  be  were  all  women  allowed  to  vote. 
We  do,  therefore,  respectfully  protest  against  any  legislation  to  estab¬ 
lish  “  woman  Is  suffrage”  in  our  land,  or  in  any  part  of  it. 

To  this  remonstrance  are  appended  the  names  of  some  of 
the  clearest  headed,  most  patriotic  and  devoted  women  of 
the  State.*  Catherine  Beecher  says,  If  civil  society  ever 
reaches  that  perfected  ideal  of  intelligence  and  virtue  pre¬ 
dicted  by  Revelation,  all  men  will  seek  to  establish  a  family. 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  names  appended  to  this  memorial.  We  leave  the 
reader  to  determine  whether  these  are  all  the  wives  of  a  few  army  officers  who  are  of  no 
possible  account.  We  also  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  these  are  ignorant,  un* 
thinking,  oppressed  women.  They  do  not  favor  female  suffrage  it  is  tiue;  yet  it  may  be 
that  they  have  a  semi-occasional  thought.  Mrs.  Dr.  Dascomb,  Oberlin  ;  Mrs.  President 
Finney,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Prof.  Morgan' Oberlin;  Mrs.  Prof.  Ellis,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Prof. 
Shurtfeff,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Prof.  Smith,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Heman  Ely.  Elyria;  Mrs.  N.  B. 
Gates,  Elyria;  Mrs.  S.  W.  Baldwin,  Elyria;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cary,  Elyria;  Mrs.  A.  Mon- 
tieth,  Elyria;  Mrs.  E.  Dewitt,  Elyria;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hulburt,  Elyria;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Mudge, 
Elyria;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Metcalf,  Elyria;  Mrs.  Gen.  Boynton,  Elyria.  Mrs.  Hooker  spoke  of 
these  ladies  as  women  of  large  gifts.  The  gentleman  who  presented  the  protest  stated 
that  all  the  ladie8  who  signed  it  are  of  similar  character  and  respectability  to  those 
named  above. 
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And  then  (it  women  occupy  their  legitimate  positions  in  the 
family  state)  there  will  he  no  women  remaining  to  engage 
in  political  affairs.  If  this  be  so,  the  attempt  to  introduce 
women  to  general  civil  management  and  offices  tends  to  rob 
the  family  state  and  the  institutions  of  benevolence  and  re¬ 
form  of  some  of  their  most  important  managers.* 

These  and  other  protests  are  from  women  of  sense. 
These  protests  represent,  we  believe,  the  convictions  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  thinking!  women  of  America  in  whose  hands 
the  ballot  could  be  safely  placed.  It  can  not  be  urged  that 
Radies  must  be  driven  to  the  ballot  because  their  duties 
as  citizens  require  them  to  assume  it,  whether  they  wish  to 
or  not.  For  the  country  has  prospered  so  as  to  astound  the 
world  without  a  vote  in  the  hand  of  woman.  Then*  it  is  too 
late  for  that  argument.  Besides,  every  country  needs  just 
such  influences  as  woman  now  exerts.  As  we  have  shown, 
the  tendency  would  be  to  change  and  diminish  this  influ¬ 
ence  ;  so  that,  when  all  women  become  politicians,  one  branch 
of  needed  influence  is  not  exerted. 

A  writer^  has  said  “out  of  the  united  wisdom  and  fidelity 
of  the  two*  must  come  at  last  that  government  of  purity  and 
stability  for  which  the  earth  has  been  groaning  and  travail¬ 
ing  in  pain  from  creation  to  the  present  day.”  Now  is  it 
not  undeniably  true  that  the  “  wisdom  and  fidelity”  of 
woman  has  been  united  with  man’s,  in  an  influence  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  augment  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
it  would  be  safe  to  give  the  ballot?  This  fact  is  one  of 
the  arguments  upon  which  this  movement  is  urged.  Thus 
the  very  ground  upon  which  the  necessity  of  female  suffrage  is 
urged,  proves  that  it  is  not  necessary.  For  the  very  influence 
which  is  sought  by  this  movement  is  itself  the  ground  upon 
which  the  movement  proceeds.  Therefore  it  ends  where  it  be- 

*  It  has  been  replied  to  this  that  Catherine  Beecher  has  not  all  the  brains  of  the 
Beecher  family.  We  admit  it.  Yet  she  has  shown  herself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  fair 
share  of  them. 

t  The  reply  that  has  been  made  to  this,  that  the  women  who  think  are  mostly  in  this 
movement,  is  pure  superciliousness.  If,  however,  the  reply  is  true,  it  would  be  eminent¬ 
ly  unsafe  to  give  the  ballot  to  so  many  ignoramuses.  For  the  women  in  this  movement 
are  very  few  compared  with  the  whole.  The  reply  is  a  severe  comment  upon  the  woman¬ 
ly  intelligence  of  this  country,  and  a  most  trenchant  argument  against  female  suffrage. 

t  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker. 


gins,  and  accomplishes  nothing.  For  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  influence  which  women  exert  could  be  augmented,  even 
if  it  were  not  diminished.  Then,  since  the  Utopian  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  the  writer  quoted  speaks  so  rapturously  has 
not  visited  the  land  under  the  “  united  wisdom  and  fidelity” 
of  man  and  woman,  female  suffrage  would  not  hasten  it. 
We  say,  then,  since  the  major  part  of  the  women  of  America 
who  think  candidly  and  impartially  remonstrate  against  this 
reform,  no  legislature  has  any  right  to  force  this  thing  upon 
them,  since  a  few  misguided  ones  rave  about  it. 

IV.  The  fourth  argument  we  shall  notice  is,  that  this  re¬ 
form  injures,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the  family.  The  family 
is  not  complete  without  two  kinds  of  influence.  One  is  just 
as  important  as  the  other.  Each  requires  a  special  fitness. 
Therefore  God  created  male  and  female  and  brought  them 
together  in  the  family.  God  said  it  was  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone.  So  he  gave  him  a  help-meet.  In  pronouncing  the 
curse,  God  clearly  intimated  that  the  labors  and  duties  of 
the  sexes  would  be  peculiar  to  each.  Therefore  woman’s 
present  place  is  by  no  arbitrary  imposition,  but  because  of 
its  naturalness  and  homogeneous  fitness  with  li£r  nature. 
One  of  the  decidedest  objections  to  the  suffrage  movement 
is,  that  it  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  natures  of  most  women.* 

Now  this  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  family  is  constructed 
and  perpetuated — the  harmonious  union  of  these  two  class¬ 
es  of  influence  and  labor.  It  is  only  when  these  are  kept 
separate  and  distinct  that  the  family  preserves  its  whole¬ 
some  integrity.  In  Italy  and  in  some  of  the  Swissf  cantons, 
women  do  the  labor  which  we  assign  to  men.  There  are  no 
such  homes  among  these  peasants  as  bless  even  the  humblest 
citizens  of  New-England.  Many  things  conspire  to  destroy 
the  family.  What  would  the  family  be  if  the  mother  were 
constantly  in  the  fields  with  the  father  ?  What  would  be¬ 
come  of  the  glory  of  the  New-England  home  if  the  mother 
should  leave  the  children  to  go  arm  in  arm  with  the  father  to 
political  gatherings  ?  What  would  become  of  that  genial  gen- 

*  See  Appendix,  G. 

t  It  must  be  remembered  that  Helvetia  is  a  sister  republic. 
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tie  influence  which  woman  alone  is  fitted  to  exert,  and  which 
has  ever  been  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  New-England  fami¬ 
ly  ?  The  streets  would  be  full  of  youngsters  crying,  with 
another  one  who  whined  and  dug  his  eyes  after  the  manner 
of  urchins  because  his  mother  had  gone  to  66  woman’s  town 
meeting  and  had  n’t  left  any  thing  to  eat.” 

Now  the  world  has  never  seen  a  complete  family  in  which 
these  two  kinds  of  influence  were  not  exerted  without 
either  trenching  upon  the  other.  Neither  can  be  dispensed 
with.  One  is  as  important  as  the  other.  They  each  require 
the  undivided  attention  of  the  sex  to  which  each  is  peculiar. 
If  woman  performs  all  the  duties  which  her  sex  and  the 
family  state  impose  upon  her,  she  will  have  no  time  left  for 
political  life.  If,  therefore,  she  enters  political  life,  that  class 
of  duties  which  are  peculiar  to  her  sex  must  be  neglected, 
and  so  the  family  injured.  It  is  simply  preposterous  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  family  can  have  any  genuine  existence  where 
either  kind  of  influence  overpowers  and  crushes  the  other. 
If  either  the  husband  or  wife  domineers  and  rules  the  house¬ 
hold  to  the  exclusion  of  the  equally  legitimate  authority  of 
the  other,  so  that  the  marriage  relation  is  no  longer  a  com¬ 
pact  of  mutual  confidence,  but  a  bond  of  service  and  obedience 
of  one  party  to  the  other  ;  or  if  either  neglects  its  peculiar 
duties  and  becomes  absorbed  in  those  which  naturallv  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  other,  the  influence  which  molds  the  family 
is  all  of  one  kind.  Does  not  the  mother  and  the  woman 
sink  out  of  view  when  she  becomes  as  man  in  her  aspira¬ 
tions  and  prerogatives  ?  And  what  would  home  and  the  fam¬ 
ily,  to  which  our  feelings  go  back  with  such  tidal  rush,  be, 
without  those  influences,  the  dearest  we  can  remember,  free 
from  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  public  life,  which  woman 
alone  can  exert  when  moving  in  that  sphere  where  nature  put 
her  and  crowned  her  with  beauty  and  power  ?  God  bless  our 
mothers  and  sisters  for  what  they  have  done  for  us,  and  save 
them  from  the  withering  blight  of  these  nefarious  plots, 
which  meekly  cover  themselves  with  sheep-skins  and  label 
themselves  rights ,  but  which  are  devouring  wolves. 
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We  can  not  ignore  the  fact,  as  these  agitationists  seem  to, 
that  the  family  can  not  exist  without  an  influence  that  is 
strictly  feminine,  and  that  never  tries  to  overstep  the  limits 
of  its  propriety.  This  very  movement  has  destroyed  fami¬ 
lies,  because  it  has  changed  woman  from  the  gentle  nature 
of  the  female  to  assume  the  grosser  characteristics  of  the 
other  sex.  What  this  movement  has  done  it  will  do.  It 
may  not  destroy  all  families.  But  damage  to  even  one 
is  a  price  too  great  to  pay  for  a  result  so  cheap  and  in¬ 
significant.  Let  this  movement  prevail,  and  the  family, 
together  with  that  tender  relation  of  man  and  woman  to 
each  other,  out  of  which  the  family  grows  as  a  society  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  bless  life,  will  be  destroyed,  and  we  shall  all  be 
driven  to  board,  with  no  body  to  board  us. 

These  agitationists  talk  as  if  there  were  no  other  duty 
but  to  vote.  This  is  but  one  branch  of  duty.  Comfort,  re¬ 
finement  and  luxury,  rightfully  demand  some  attention. 
You  adorn  your  walls  with  costly  and  beautiful  paintings, 
not  because  you  can  eat  or  wear  them,  nor  because 
they  add  to  your  real  wealth  ;  but  because  they  gratify  and 
cultivate  your  aesthetic  nature,  and  make  you  a  better  and 
more  accomplished  man.  You  prize  them  more  highly  than 
gold.  I  pity  one  whose  soul  is  not  moved  by  a  beautiful 
work  of  art.  Such  an  one  loses  half  the  luxury  of  living. 
His  eyes  are  blind,  and  he  can  not  see  that  God  has  made  this 
world  beautiful,  both  as  a  compensation  for  life’s  burdens, 
and  as  a  means  to  exalt  men’s  souls  and  to  draw  them  tow¬ 
ards  his  infinite  goodness.  Why  do  you  adorn  your  grounds 
with  trees  and  shrubbery  and  drives  and  walks,  if  it  is  not 
to  add  beauty  and  attractiveness  to  your  home  ?  These 
adornments  have  a  fictitious  value  by  the  standard  of  dollars 
and  cents.  But  there  is  another  value  which  dollars  and 
cents  can  not  compute.  •  It  is  a  value  which  is  measured  by 
your  refinement  and  taste.  Do  we  not  shrink  from  one  who 
turns  his  back  contemptuously  upon  God’s  beautiful  evening 
pencilings  upon  the  canvas  of  the  Western  sky?  Take  a 
moonlight  ride  among  the  Alps  and  you  will  learn  that  there 
is  something  in  this  world  besides  bald  unadorned  utility.  Go 
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into  the  woods  early  some  Spring  morning  and  listen  while 
ten  thousand  feathered  songsters  pour  forth  tumultuous  mu¬ 
sical  thanks  to  God  for  the  new  day.  You  can  not  make 
merchandise  of  this  music.  You  can  not  sell  tickets  to  this 
grand  matutinal  jubilee.  But  would  you  therefore  drive  all 
the  birds  from  the  forests.  You  do  not  go  into  your  fragrant 
gardens  and  mow  down  the  flowers  with  remorseless  scythe ; 
but  do  you  value  them  less  ?  God  made  all  these  beautiful 
things  for  a  purpose  that  fills  as  important  a  place  in  his 
plans  as  bald  utility. 

Now  we  do  not  say  that  women  are  mere  playthings ;  not 
at  all.  But  they  are  God’s  gift  of  beauty  and  refinement  to 
the  race.  They  stand  to  balance  and  check  the  race  which 
men  run  for  mere  utility.  They  are  exactly  fitted  to  exert 
a  cultivating  and  elevating  influence.  In  doing  this  they 
perform  an  office  second  to  none  in  the  universe.  Take 
woman  away,  or  degrade  her,  and  what  would  become  of  so¬ 
ciety  ?  Heavy  blows  and  a  coarse  chisel  can  block  out  the 
statue,  but  light  blows  and  a  practiced  hand  and  a  fine  chisel 
and  a  keen  eye  are  necessary  to  finish  and  perfect  the  work 
in  beauty.  Women  are  created  with  natures  which,  work¬ 
ing  in  their  natural  spheres,  exactly  fit  them  to  do  such  a 
molding  and  beautifying  work  for  the  race.  Her  studio  is 
not  the  ballot-box  nor  the  political  arena,  but  the  family — 
every  where  where  noble  virtue  can  make  itself  felt.  How 
many  works  of  art  have  been  chiseled  out  by  these  dexterous 
hands  in  these  studios  which  have  challenged  the  admiration 
of  the  world  !  Woman,  reigning  in  the  household,  or  moving 
in  society  as  a  guardian  angel,  occupies  a  throne  above  any 
presidential  chair  or  congressional  seat.  Her  work,  which 
she  does  away  from  the  ballot-box,  is  as  emphatically  one  of 
utility  and  glory  as  any  other.  She  can  not  afford  to  descend 
from  her  throne  in  society  and  in  the  family  to  become  a 
waif  on  the  boiling  sea  of  politics,  that  always  casts  up  mire 
and  dirt. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  argument  farther.  No 
proof  is  required  to  show  that  if  there  is  a  family  some  one 
must  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  its  household  cares. 
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Neither  is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  these  cares  are,  with 
most  ladies,  inconsistent  with  assuming  all  the  duties  which 
this  movement  seeks  to  impose.  For  it  is  not  merely  drop¬ 
ping  the  ballot.  It  is  all  that  such  an  act  signifies.  If  the 
importance  of  this  act  is  as  great  as  these  reformists  claim, 
does  it  not  impose  responsibilities  which  must  exclude  fami¬ 
ly  cares  from  the  attention  of  those  who  assume  them  ?  We 
could  cite  instances  in  proof.  This  movement  then  costs 
too  much,  and  this  country  can  not  afford  it ;  for  it  impairs 
or  takes  away  that  influence  which  has  been  such  a  power  to 
bless  our  land. 

We  might  urge  other  arguments,  but  we  choose  to  confine 
ourselves  to  these.  If  we  trace  the  history  of  the  human 
race  we  shall  see  that  woman  has  ever  been  in  it  a  central 
and  shining  figure.  Men  have  been  civilized  according  to 
their  estimate  of  her  noble  worth.  The  most  enlightened 
and  civilized  have  seated  her  upon  the  highest  throne  of 
glory.  Because  this  movement  tends  to  depreciate  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  woman’s  worth  and  to  diminish  her  power,  it  does 
not  belong  to  this  century,  but  seeks  to  project  society  back¬ 
wards  to  that  crude  and  dark  age  where  women  were  held  as 
menials.  We  owe  too  much  to  her  power  and  influence  ;  she 
has  done  too  much  to  mold  and  educate  society  after  the 
purest  and  best  models  ;  she  is  a  being  of  too  refined  tastes 
and  sensibilities  to  allow  the  desire  that  she  be  forced  upon 
the  arena  of  political  strife.  She  has  exerted  an  influence  to 
whose  importance  the  blindest  can  not  be  blind.  But  she  has 
not  exerted  this  influence  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  woman  in 
her  womanly  sphere.  We  therefore  pray  that,  while  every 
avenue  through  which  she  can  exert  a  womanly  influence 
may  be  opened  and  kept  open  before  her,  God  would  gra¬ 
ciously  fence  about  the  political  field  with  difficulties  such 
that  she  can  not  enter  it  if  she  would,  and  thus  save  to  us 
that  scepter  of  power  and  influence  to  which  we  so  gladly 
bow.  And  we  farther  pray  that  no  rampant  schemes  of  hot¬ 
headed  agitationists  may  be  permitted  to  separate  husband 
and  wife,  either  in  fact  or  spirit,  and  so  man  not  be  allowed 
to  put  asunder  what  God  has  joined  together. 
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Appendix,  A. — It  is  claimed  that  woman  is  wronged  in  the 
matter  of  taxation.  As  we  have  already  shown,  this  can  not  be, 
for  the  laws  of  taxation  are  general  and  not  particular.  The 
property  of  a  town,  a  county,  a  state,  a  nation,  is  justly  liable 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  government  which  protects  such 
property  and  so  increases  and  preserves  its  value.  It  is  not  and 
never  can  be  a  question  who  holds  the  property.  The  only 
query  of  the  law  is,  Is  there  property?  If  so,  it  imposes  a  tax. 
And  this  is  just.  It  is  simply  a  compensation  to  government 
for  so  protecting  property  that  it  may  have  value. 

Then  women  are  treated  precisely  as  men.  The  laws  that 
protect  a  man’s  property  will  equally  protect  that  of  a  woman. 
The  matter  could  not  be  at  all  changed  if  women  should  vote. 
It  is  safe  in  this  matter  to  trust  to  the  general  disinclination  of 
men  to  vote  money  unnecessarily. 

But  further,  there  must  in  any  event  be  a  class  of  citizens 
who  hold  property  but  can  not  go  to  the  polls.  Minors,  who 
are  left  orphans  with  large  property,  are  defrauded  as  much  as 
women.  There  is  a  young  boy  in  Massachusetts  whose  property 
is  worth  several  millions.  But  he  can  not  vote.  If  this,  then, 
is  an  argument  in  favor  of  female  suffrage,  it  is  equally  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  giving  the  ballot  to  minors.  Is  it  replied  that 
minors  are  represented  by  their  guardians?  We  reply,  in  the 
first  place,  that  women  who  have  property  are  similarly  repre¬ 
sented  ;  and  in  the  second  place  that  those  who  urge  the 
argument  of  taxation  as  a  reason  for  female  suffrage  must  not 
present  this  argument  against  giving  the  ballot  to  minors ;  for 
they  claim  that  there  can  not  be  representation  in  civil  rights 
and  duties  any  more  than  in  our  duties  to  God.  The  argument 
of  taxation  can  not  be  urged  by  ladies  any  more  than  by  a  large 
class  of  other  citizens.  There  arc  too  many  of  the  other  sex  in 
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a  similar  condition.  Many  are  taxed  upon  property  owned 
where  they  can  not  vote. 

There  is  still  another  point  to  be  considered.  One  man  pays 
a  tax  on  an  income  of  $36,000  a  year.  Another  pays  only  a 
poll-tax.  The  vote  of  the  latter  is  worth  just  as  much  as  that 
of  the  former.  The  man  who  has  no  property  has  exactly  as 
much  voice  in  voting  taxes  as  the  man  who  is  worth  millions. 
Is  not  this  substantially  taxation  without  representation  ?  Prac¬ 
tically  there  is  no  such  thing  as  representing  property  at  the 
polls.  All  a  man  represents  there  is  his  head.  Then  the  great 
cry  that  is  raised  about  the  injustice  of  taxation  without  repre¬ 
sentation  is  exploded.  For  every  person  who  pays  more  than  a 
poll-tax  is  taxed  without  representation  according  to  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  so  practically  without  representation  a^  all.  Ladies 
who  hold  property  are  not  then  peculiar  in  this  matter. 

Still  farther,  a  large  number  of  unmarried  men  of  wealth,  and 
non-resident  owners  of  property,  are  taxed  heavily,  and  always 
must  be,  for  the  support  of  schools  from  which  they  derive  only 
an  indirect  advantage ;  while  widows,  with  children,  holding 
property,  reap  not  only  indirect  but  also  direct  benefit  from  the 
schools  which  they  are  taxed  to  support. 

The  matter  of  wages  is  also  urged  as  an  argument  for  female 
suffrage.  But  a  vote  can  not  regulate  the  price  of  labor.  Other 
causes  regulate  this  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ballot. 
An  agreement  to  give  so  much  labor  for  so  much  money  can  not 
be  changed  by  all  the  votes  in  the  universe.  Make  a  law  if  you 
will  that  eight  hours  shall  be  a  day’s  work,  such  a  law  does  not 
hinder  an  agreement  to  work  ten  hours  a  day.  So  that  if  these 
women  expect  to  regulate  this  matter  by  a  vote,  they  will  find 
themselves  in  a  chase  as  profitable  and  successful  as  that  of 
children  for  the  untold  sums  of  gold  said  to  be  found  at  the  end 
of  a  rainbow. 

Besides,  there  are  quite  as  many  poorly  paid  men  as  women. 
The  ballot  has  not  regulated  this  evil  in  their  cases.  The 
cases  of  poor  sewing  girls  in  our  cities  can  be  matched  by  those 
of  clerks  on  salaries  which  are  the  merest  pittances.  To 
vote  is  not  the  remedy  in  such  cases.  If  so,  why  are  so  many 
negroes  and  others  still  objects  of  charity?  The  remedy  for 
these  girls  is  to  leave  the  city,  come  out  into  the  country,  where 
they  will  find  ample  and  lucrative  employment.  A  vote  can  not 
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turn  the  world  upside  down,  send  beggars  out  of  our  streets, 
hush  the  clatter  of  organ  grinders,  nor  add  to  the  pay  for  which 
sewing  girls  and  operatives  in  our  factories  agree  to  work. 
Whatever  evils  of  this  nature  exist  will  continue,  whether 
women  vote  or  not.  A  vote  is  not  a  plaster  to  put  on  a  poor 
man’s  back  to  draw  a  blister  of  wealth  in  his  pocket. 

An  argument  is  also  based  upon  the  division  of  property  at 
the  decease  of  the  husband.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  that  the  % 
laws  of  this  State  treat  man  and  woman  with  equality  in  this 
matter.  Chap.  164,  sec.  1,  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Hew- 
Hampshire,  provides  that  “every  woman  shall  hold  to  her  own 
use,  free  from  the  interferance  or  control  of  any  husband  she 
may  have,  all  property  at  any  time  earned,  acquired,  or  inherited 
by,  bequeathed,  given  or  conveyed,  to  her,  either  before  or  after 
marriage,  if  such  earning,  acquisition,  conveyance,  gift  or  bequest, 
were  not  occasioned  by  payment  or  pledge  of  the  property  of 
her  husband.”  Thus  the  laws  of  this  State  recognize  a  woman 
as  a  holder  of  property,  and  protect  her  in  her  rights  as  fully 
as  they  do  a  man. 

Furthermore,  the  laws  of  this  State  treat  men  and  women 
precisely  alike  in  the  division  of  their  respective  properties 
after  death.  The  property  of  each  is  alike  subject  to  adminis¬ 
tration.  Compare  chap.  164,  secs.  4  and  12,  with  chap.  183, 
secs.  1,  2,  7,  8,  9  and  11,  General  Statutes  of  N.  H.  But  in  the 
comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  the  law  is  much  more  specific  in 
stating  the  widow’s  rights  to  her  husband’s  property  than  in 
stating  the  husband’s  rights  to  the  property  of  his  wife.  A 
husband  can  not  dispose  of  his  property  by  will  so  as  to  deprive 
his  wife  of  her  full  legal  share.  And  this  share  (which  includes 
the  homestead)  she  can  hold  over  all  debts.  After  the  payment 
of  debts  she  is  entitled,  in  addition  to  her  dower  and  home¬ 
stead,  to  one  third  part  of  all  the  estate  that  remains.  If  the 
husband  dies  intestate,  and  leaves  no  heir,  she  is  entitled  to  one 

half  of  all  the  residue  of  the  estate  after  the  payment  of  debts. 

» 

In  every  particular  the  law  treats  men  and  women  equally  in 
the  division  of  their  respective  properties.  What  more  could 
be  asked  or  granted,  unless  these  women,  who  grasp  so  eagerly 
after  the  ballot,  want  the  lion’s  share. 

But  further  than  this,  the  law  makes  ample  provision  for  the 
wife  in  case  she  is  deserted  by  her  husband,  or  in  case  he 
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becomes  insane.  [General  Statutes,  chap.  164,  secs.  2  and  3.] 
Sections  5  and  7  contain  provisions  as  full  and  explicit  as  they 
can  possibly  be  for  the  rights  of  the  wife  of  an  alien,  or  of 
a  wife  whose  husband  obtains  a  foreign  divorce.  In  every 
particular  the  law  has  guarded,  in  the  explicitest  and  carefulest 
manner,  every  possible  right  of  woman,  whether  married  or 
unmarried.  A  candid  perusal  of  the  statutes  on  this  point  will 
show  that  no  point  has  been  left  unguarded. 

In  the  administration  of  an  estate,  the  law  provides  that  this 
duty  shall  be  granted,  first  to  the  executor  named  in  the  will  of 
the  deceased,  second  to  the  widow.  In  the  matter  of  guardian¬ 
ship  of  minors,  the  law  makes  no  invidious' distinctions.  The 
father  or  mother,  or  any  person  nominated  by  either,  may  be 
appointed  guardian  of  any  child.  The  woman  in  such  case  has 
full  powers  of  guardianship.  If  she  marries  again,  her  husband 
does  not  thereby  become  guardian.  [General  Statutes,  chap. 
166,  secs.  4,  5  and  6.] 

There  is  still  another  point  to  be  considered.  While  the  wife 
can  hold  property  in  her  own  right,  and  share  in  her  husband’s 
property  precisely  as  he  in  hers,  she  has  this  advantage :  the 
property  of  the  husband  is  legally  held  for  all  debts  incurred  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  household,  while  the  property  of 
the  wife  is  not  so  held,  unless  she  makes  an  explicit  agreement 
that  it  shall  be.  Thus  the  law  of  this  State  leans  towards  the 
woman  in  guarding  her  rights.  In  every  particular  it  aims  that 
she  shall  not  be  defrauded  in  the  matter  of  rights  in  property. 
Hardly  a  session  of  the  legislature  has  been  held  for  many 
years  in  this  State  in  which  there  has  not  been  legislation 
to  guard  and  enlarge  the  rights  of  women  in  respect  to  proper¬ 
ty,  till  now  these  rights  are  guarded  quite  as  carefully  as  those 
of  men.  Woman  has  been  a  particular  favorite  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  New-Hampshire. 

Appendix,  B. — A  word  farther  relative  to  the  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation.  We  said  that  as  ample  facilities  are  afforded  young 
women  as  young  men  for  procuring  an  education.  We  say 
farther,  that,  bating  individual  exceptions,  the  facilities  for  young 
ladies  to  procure  an  education  have  kept  pace  with  their  desires. 
As  fast  as  the  demands  have  increased  the  facilities  have  in¬ 
creased.  And  that,  too,  without  a  vote  in  the  hands  of  woman. 
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The  way  to  multiply  these  facilities  is  to  increase  the  demands. 
Institutions  are  not  wanting  where  indigent  females  can  procure 
such  education  as  they  may  desire*  These  advantages,  which 
have  gone  side  by  side  with  the  demand  for  them,  indicate 
a  readiness  to  give  young  women  every  opportunity  they  may 
wish  to  store  their  minds  with  knowledge,  which,  it  should  seem, 
makes  it  utterly  unnecessary  for  women  to  reach  out  eager 
clutching  fingers  towards  the  ballot-box  on  this  account. 

Besides,  the  difficulties  which  hedge  about  the  way  of  knowl¬ 
edge  are  not  peculiar  to  females.  Many  a  man  has  died  who 
thirsted  all  his  life  for  knowledge  he  could  not  get.  If  these 
ladies  will  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  inner  life  of  many 
of  our  institutions  of  learning,  they  will  find  cases  to  match  the 
saddest  they  can  cite.  A  vote  is  not  gold.  It  will  not  help 
these  cases.  Nothing  but  invincible  pluck  can  carry  a  young 
man  or  woman  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  student-life  under 
pressure  of  poverty.  We  speak  from  experience. 

Appendix,  C. — We  said  when  the  husband  votes  that  domes¬ 
tic  society  has  voted.  Mrs.  Hooker  says  : 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  woman  should  accept  for  herself  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  the  prayer-meeting  and  the  com¬ 
munion-table,  make  public  profession  of  her  love  to  God  and  fealty  to 
her  church,  which  ought  not  to  compel  her  acceptance  of  the  simple 
duties  of  the  faithful  citizen ;  nor  any  reason  why  a  man  should  act  as 
the  representative  of  a  woman  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other. 

But  our  duties  to  God  and  the  State  are  not  in  the  same 
category.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  proxy  in  human  law,  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  moral  obligation.  How  is  it  with  the 
minor  whose  guardian  represents  him  at  the  polls  ?  Does  the 
guardian  therefore  represent  his  ward  in  the  sphere  of  account¬ 
ability?  By  no  means.  So  that  this  argument  can  not  hold. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  our  performing  certain  duties  to  the 
State  by  proxy.  Mrs.  Hooker’s  argument  fails,  because  it  is  too 
limited,  and  because  it  assumes  the  point  at  issue — that  woman 
has  duties  which  call  her  to  the  polls.  This  is  denied. 

Appendix,  D. — These  agitationists  seem  to  regale  themselves 
constantly  with  the  beautiful  thought  that  none  but  the  noble, 
intellectual  and  virtuous  women  will  vote.  But  they  must 
remember  that  the  moment  their  scheme  carries,  every  ignorant 
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woman,  every  Irish  woman,  every  Chinese  woman,  every  black 
woman,  every  virago,  every  lewd  woman,  every  female,  from  the 
lawest  state  of  ignorance  and  debauch  to  the  noblest  condition 
of  the  sex,  will  have  a  ballot.  Thus  the  two  extremes  will  meet 
on  exactly  the  same  level.  Have  we  not  enough  of  this  class  of 
voters  at  the  polls  now  ?  A  pretty  way  this  will  be  to  purify 
the  politics  of  the  country.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  read 
accounts  of  the  fights  of  the  rough  men  in  N.  Y.  at  the  polls. 
How  it  would  add  to  the  interest  to  vary  the  scene  with  a  fight 
of  the  other  gender. 

Appendix,  E. — We  said  that  men  protect  the  rights  of 
women.  It  is  said  that  some  women  have  husbands  who  abuse 
them.  Give  them  the  ballot  and  they  can  defend  themselves. 
We  suppose  ballot  here,  by  elasticity  of  interpretation,  means 
now  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  name  on  it  to  put  in  a  box,  and  now 
a  club  to  knock  a  man  down  with.  In  the  case  supposed  we 
should  hold  up  both  hands  for  the  club  argument,  or  ballot,  or 
argumentum  ad  hominem ,  whichever  you  please  to  name  it. 
But  a  man  has  no  right  to  abuse  a  woman  because  she  is  his 
wife.  The  law  takes  care  of  the  villain  that  does  that.  If 
women  should  vote  it  could  do  no  more.  In  every  particular 
she  has  means  of  redress.  But  suppose  women  become  poli¬ 
ticians,  likely  a  gaping  crowd  would  stand  to  see  man  and 
woman  fight  it  out,  and  pat  the  best  fellow  on  the  back. 

Appendix,  F. — The  case  of  negroes  and  others  is  not  parallel. 
When  negroes  became  citizens  they  were  admitted  to  the  usual 
rights  of  citizenship.  When  the  black  man  stands  beside  the 
white  man,  the  black  woman  stands  beside  the  white  woman. 
This  is  a  question  of  sexes  and  not  of  races.  Because  we  do  a 
certain  thing  for  the  black  man  it  does  not  follow  that  equality 
requires  that  the  same  thing  be  done  for  the  white  woman.  If 
the  question  compared  the  white  woman  with  the  black  woman, 
there  would  be  some  sense  in  the  argument.  As  it  is,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  semblance  of  analogy. 

Appendix,  G. — Some  account  is  to  be  taken  in  this  matter  of 
the  fact  that  a  true  woman’s  taste  and  cast  of  mind  is  different 
from  man’s.  You  may  vote  and  legislate  till  dooms-day,  you 
can  not  make  them  alike.  Their  natural  prerogatives  must  be 
different  even  if  parallel. 
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